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EDITORIAL 


The new editor begins with two words of assurance. 


First, though that unique combination of fiery conviction and professional 
© scholarship in our first editor, which probably more than any other single 
t factor gave birth both to the Society and its Review, will surely and sorely 
* be missed, William Clebsch’s counsel and contributions will happily continue 
® from his position on the editorial board. The Review's basic point of view 
/ on the Mission of God in our times remains exactly the same, though filtered 
/ out into editorial decisions through a pastor’s more amateur abilities. 


: And second, it must continue to be essentially characteristic of this publi- 
cation, as it is of the Overseas Mission Society itself, that we shall try to stim- 
¥ ulate the Episcopal Church as a partner in the Anglican Communion and the 
' whole Church of Christ to plunge boldly into missionary “problematics” on 
any frontier presented by the XXth century. We can certainly also help to 
report; we can applaud and bewail and sympathize in the manner of the de- 
@ voted independents within the Church always. But whatever else our calling 

' may one day prove to have been, our summons is surely to push on beyond, 
to explore, to ask the troublesome question, to cross-examine the strategy, 
% to review the assumptions of us all. Of course, this is risky—and we should 
® be most sensitive to this: that those whom we most wish to support, now 
* burdened with the stupendous practicalities of the “missions,” will be un- 
creatively irritated, will be too much seduced by the negative inference in- 
herent in all assessments, will, because of our tactlessness or poverty of ap- 
i preciation for their tasks, succumb too much to the ancient hostility of the 
’ worker to the theorist. To a degree over the past five years this has already 
+ happened. It is too bad, and is in some measure the fault of us blunt instru- 
ft ments. But is it not also inevitable? Is it ever possible to urge on improve- 
= ment without at the same time implying a judgement? Is it not so in all 
j human affairs, no less in the Church on Mission, that no progress is possible 
\ without a unitive rapport (another phrase for “charity,” Christian love) 
) which brings the common blessing even out of these conflicts which no man 
} of good vision either chooses or can avoid? If such a Society as ours were 
» to avoid all risk of frictions we would have to keep silence utterly, for even 
+ to cite bald statistics encourages critical inferences; and, if we are not to dare 
| explorations some of which may turn out to be quite foolish indeed, how is 
| the blessed and restless Spirit of Him who is “outside the camp” ever to get 
) @ new idea into our heads? What we must seek for ourselves and plead for 
} is a kind of humble adventurousness and a surgically scrutinous listening. 
| We all need anger and compassion, stubbornness and uneasiness — in a 
creative invigorating alchemy which only the love of the good God can main- 
) tain and replenish. 
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Devotion of the Mistaken 


I. 
Washington, 1959 


“But you were an engineer; you 
loved your work; you found it re- 
warding. Here your work is among 
people alien to you, who look upon 
you with curiosity, perhaps, certain- 
ly not with sympathy or understand- 
ing. Yet you are coming back by 
your own will, you say. Why?” 

“Speak plainly. You were saying 
that people here look on me with 
curiosity—yes, and with hate. Say 
it so—with hate—for it is so. And 
work amid hate cannot be pleasant 
work and yet this is pleasant work. 
Why? Because I know that what I 
work for is the future, the certain 
future. It is the certain future be- 
cause it is for good, for the good of 
all men, all mankind. Yes, I am an 
engineer. I love the work of engin- 
eering, of making the water flow to 
thirsty land, for I am an irrigation 
engineer. But in my work here I am 
helping to make the truth flow to 
thirsty people, to my fellows, hate 
me though they may. Anyhow, they 
do not hate me—they only hate what 
I preach because they do not under- 
stand it. But they will. They will. 
And that is why, after my vacation, 
I am coming back to Washington.” 


IL. 


Paris, 1936 

A worker's suburb of Aubervilliers. 
The whole second floor of this build- 
ing, though it is midnight, is hum- 
ming. Downstairs there is a creaky 
old gramophone playing dance rec- 
ords of the day and the shuffling feet 
of dancers. Upstairs, though it is 
close to midnight on a Saturday, 
there are five workshops in five 
rooms. One teacher is a lathe oper- 
ator. Another is a carpenter and 


joiner. Another is an artist of sorts 
who does signs and simple posters 
for businesses. Another repairs 
watches. This man we are with is a 
printer. All five have worked a full 
eight or ten hour day for the five-day 
week isn’t very well known in Paris 
in 1936. All five have worked here 
in the community house since eight 
in the evening, teaching, teaching, 
poor youth who have worked their 
day too. Teaching them, downstairs, 
to dance; upstairs to run lathes, make 
chairs, design posters, repair watch- 
es, handle type and a simple press. 

“You get paid nothing, yet you are 
here from supper to midnight, with 
the others five days a week, teach- 
ing, free. You are not of the faith. 
You say the carpenter is not of the 
faith, The other three are. Why, 
then, are you here?” 


“I may be of this faith one day— 
the carpenter too. Why? Show me in 
all Aubervilliers a place where our 
young men can learn all these 
things, free. I had no such place 
when I was young. Those who open 
this house, I know they do so for 
their faith, to make converts to their 
faith, But they came to me and 
asked my help, not for their faith, 
but for our young people. My neph- 
ew, without a sou, will be eaming 
good money soon at the Renault plant 
because he learns here, free. My son, 
when he is old enough, will be learn- 
ing perhaps from me, perhaps from 
the others. We are opening doors 
here to the youth of Aubervilliers. I 
am proud to be here opening doors 
for youth—it makes me feel good. 
Maybe I am of the faith after all.” 


ITI. 
Teheran, 1953 


A bright-eyed man in his thirties, 
educated in London for three years. 


> Iranian parliament. 
4} the running board of an ancient taxi 
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/ On the street before the Majlis, the 
Just down from 


h old enough to have a running board 
@ from which he shouted to a tatter- 
# demalion crowd, then ceded his place 
'to another, less ragged, but more 
| eloquent, than he. 
' “The police will come—they will 
f take your taxi. Then what? What's 
t the good in this—getting into trouble 
« for things that do not concern the 
| running of a taxi?” 
| “Yes—they'‘ll come, but you'll see. 
@ This time I'll get away. Next time, 
= perhaps not. They will take my taxi. 
| They will put me in jail. They will 


6 beat me. But look at this open sewer 
¥ by the side of the road. Come down 


to the shanties behind the bazaar. 
You know the Pit—go down there and 
see how we live. As long as there 
are sewers and shanties and the Pit 
there will be people who care that 
all these people must live so and 


tN) when these people show me they 


® care then I will be with them and 
of them and for them and care not 
when they take my taxi and throw 
' me in jail and beat me because in 
| the end, sooner or later, the people 
‘ who care will be victorious because 
i they care.” 


IV. 
V North of Hanoi, 1954 


| The rice paddies are empty—or so 
# they appear. But hundreds must be 
{ there, under water, sucking air 
# through a straw as they lie in the 
4% mud. And there they will remain 
} until night comes and they can es- 
} cape. A scrap of paper found with 
) other papers scattered in a room, a 
) windowless room of a hut. A page 
j of a diary. 

| “Oh may I be strong to show them, 
| my comrades. May I be wise to help 
i them, my comrades. May I seek no 
j more from them than they can give 
} mor yet seek less from them than 


they can give to the faith. May I 
understand them and they me. May 
I open my heart to them and they 
see that this is my heart. May I live 
to lead those whom I can. May I 
die in such a manner that one more 
drop of water may be added to the 
great wave which will overwhelm 
these our oppressors .. .” 

Is he out there in the rice paddies 
in the mud sucking air through a 
straw? Or is his body among those 
piled at the village gate after the 
walls fell under the artillery and the 
legionnaires got through the mins 
into the deserted village? 


V. 
East of Malaga in Spain, 1937 


Dead men and a couple of women 
too lying by the mud wall in so neat 
a row. They pointed out how two 
among them lay stiff as they had 
fallen before the firing squad. A man 
with his fingertips to his forehead — 
yes, he could have been making the 
sign of the cross. A man with his 
fist clenched in death upraised at his 
side—yes, he was making the other 
sign. 

My first was a diplomat of the 
Soviet Union in Washington. 

My second a printer who taught 
in @ community house opened by the 
Communists of Aubervilliers. 

My third a taxi-driving member of 
the Tudeh Party in Iran, a Commu- 
nist. 

My fourth apparently the worker 
of the Ho Chi Minh party sent to or- 
ganize the village of Norther Viet- 
nam against the French. 

Missionaries? Yes, tireless, devot- 
ed, mistaken certainly, but inspired 
by a deep conviction of the future as 
the heritage of people who care. If 
such be the devotion of the mistaken, 
of those who err, what more devotion 
is due to the right? 

Carrie 
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“The Church of Silence” 


(One Christian’s Decision under Communism) 


In Autumn 1951, when as vicar and 
free worker, I was in the little city of 
Lin-ho (Soeiyuan, North China), I 
was walking along one day, my spade 
on my shoulder, across the principal 
street, which is the main road from 
Pao-t’‘ou to Lan-cheou. Before going 
to work on my field, I wanted to mail 
a letter to my parents. 


At that moment a large truck, 
loaded with passengers and packages, 
drove up and stopped in front of the 
official inn. It was the event of the 
day! In this part of China there are 
no trains. Like everyone else, I 
stopped to see the visitors. They 
came from the civilized world with 
its electricity, its running water, its 
comfort. 

I saw a tall foreigner step down. 
He could be easily picked out from 
the crowd of Chinese. And he singled 
me out at first glance, for he thought 
he was at the end of the world, deep 
in old China, and was greatly aston- 
ished to find a European. He came 


Can the acute suffering, the tor- 
tured decisions, of one missionary un- 
der severest persecution be applied to 
the work where life is quieter, the 
opposition more disguised? Is the in- 
wardness of the tensions between 
Christians and world essentially the 
same everywhere — from concentra- 
tion camp to compound to suburbia? 
This article was written by a Belgian 
Roman Catholic priest (Albv.-Felix 
Verwilghen, CICM,) after leaving 
communist China. It originally ap- 
peared in the Belgian church month- 
ly “La Revue Nouvelle,” was repro- 
duced in “Cross Currents’—to which 
latter our thanks are due for permis- 
sion to use it here. 


towards me; I could not avoid the 
meeting. I did as everyone else; 
morover, it was what I had been do- 
ing for more than a year. 


He spoke English. He asked me, 
“What are you doing here? What 
country are you from?” He seemed 
extremely astonished when I told 
him I was a Catholic missionary. “I 
thought all the missionaries were in 
prison,” he said. ‘You see that isn’t 
so,” I told him. “I am free to travel 
in this area and exercise my min- 
istry.” He took out his notebook and 
wrote down my answers. 


“Abroad it is said in all the news- 
papers that the Catholic Church is 
persecuted and that many martyrs 
have been murdered.” 


I shrugged my shoulders. “They 
always write lies in the papers. Do 
you believe everything they print?” 

“But is then the Catholic Church 
still free? Can Christians still go to 
Church?” 

“Obviously,” I said smiling, “we 
ring the bell and the people sing in 
church; I hear confessions just as 
formerly, and I give the sacrament 
of Baptism.” 

“And what do you think of Com- 
munism?” 

"It has brought order to the coun- 
try. Formerly we always were 
plagued by bandits. Now we are at 
peace. Before people smoked opium. 
Now the government functionaries 
are wide-awake. I prefer order to 
civil war. Peace is the best ally of 
the Catholic Church.” 


“Are you happy to live here as a 
Catholic priest under a Communist 
government?” 


“Yes, I feel quite happy. I wouldn't 
leave, or return to Belgium, for any- 
thing.” 
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“Thank you very much, Father,” 
the stranger said, “your testimony is 
of the greatest importance to me. I 
will not fail to use it in my reports 
and news accounts.” 


I put my hoe back on my shoulder 
and slowly went away. 


My heart is still full of sadness 
when I think of this period of my life. 
Nevertheless, if it were to begin 
again, I would still lie! 


In order to understand this sadness 
and this lie, you must also know the 
rest of my story. But you cannot real- 
ly know it. These are things that you 
must live. And I cannot really wish 
that you undergo persecution. 


For the life of pretense, such as the 
Christian masses live in time of per- 
secution, is full of sadness. There is 
nothing in it that would make one 
foresee the glories of canonization. 
No, it is rather the disgust of Hell and 
the despair of Satan that one feels in 
one’s soul... 


Among Chinese Priests 


To disappear into the camp of the 
proletariat—to which almost all the 
priests and nuns of our diocese of 
Ning-hsia already belonged—I need- 
ed the courage to undergo all kinds 
of humiliations. 


I chose the humiliations, and 
I underwent them, at least for a year 
and a half, as the Chinese lower 
clergy underwent them and still un- 
dergoes them. It is from the mouths 
of this “humiliated” clergy that the 
journalists and the “distinguished 
guests” of Peking receive their testi- 
monies. 

The humiliations began during the 
indoctrination course. This took place 
two or three times a week, after work 
in the evening. Men and women, 
young and old, took part in them. 
They weren't abstract lessons. You 
had to give your whole heart to them. 


| No side remark, no smile, no delay 


in answering or coldness in declara- 
tions of principles went unnoticed by 
our teachers. 


After two years of Communist oc- 
cupation and administrative organ- 
ization, the new structures were com- 
ing into being. We had chosen the 
four represeniatives of our district, a 
chief, a sub-chief (a woman), and a 
young man and a young woman to 
perform various duties. The twelve 
districts of our section of the city had 
chosen their communal council. The 
communal delegates of all the vil- 
lages had assembled in the new 
buildings of the sub-prefect to choose 
its council and the various provincial 
delegates. Everyone had understood 
that this time the organization of the 
country was a serious matter, a mat- 
ter of conscience and responsibility, 
a question of devotion to the national 
cause, something different from any 
previous administration. . The 
glorious sun of Mao-Tse-Tung arose 
over the great nation. Everywhere 
peace reigned in the Empire of the 
Middle. A formidable army was 
called into being, an army which was 
soon to go on to conquer all these 
poor Asian nations, that had not yet 
been unliberated. The ideal of anew 
World haunted all our minds from 
morning to evening, and even was 
in our dreams! 


Of course, I have not yet spoken 
of the police, and I have forgotten the 
popular tribunals and the executions. 
Nevertheless, this was a very import- 
ant aspect of the new structure that 
was being set up. But it is better 
that I remain quiet. For at this very 
moment I feel that strange trembling 
in my right shoulder. Unconsciously 
I have turned my head to take a look 
behind me. There is only the blank 
wall of my office in. . . Tokyo. 

You must excuse me, dear reader; 
I prefer not to tell the truth about 
these things . . . for I have lost confi- 
dence. It is more worthwhile to lock 
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up such suffering in the depths of 
one’s heart. In that way it becomes 
easier to lie... and we are going to 
have to begin a life of lies all over 
again, as soon as they arrive. 

Three times a week our groups got 
together, men and women, even the 
aged. But in fact, not much atten- 
tion was paid to the re-education of 
the aged. The nation spent its gen- 
erous forces on us, the workers... . 

Several times a month we partici- 
pated in the meetings of the com- 
munity house, formerly a temple of 
the “Wan-ze-hoei” sect. We all of- 
fered our Sunday labor in order to 
repair the buildings of this temple, 
and we were proud of our fine com- 
munity house. 

I sat on the ground in the midst of 
the workers; where we were, they 
were old farmers. Our clothes were 
poor; they bore the yellow color of 
the Chinese earth, the color of faces, 
of clay houses, and of the aky when 
the yellow wind fills the world. 

Our teachers wore a simple blue 
cloth suit, an eight-cornered hat, and 
on their breasts a red star. There 
were two in our district. Each stayed 
for two months, but their terms over- 
lapped; one leaves, and one comes 
every month. Each new teacher 
brought a new dose of science. They 
came to us from the provincial capi- 
tals, from the great training and in- 
doctrination camps. Each month, too, 
we assimilated our new dose of ma- 


terialistic science. This was a prac- 
tical science, useful for the life of the 
body and the well-being of the na- 
tion: healthy babies, healthy chil- 
dren, healthy sexual life, healthy con- 
ditions for labor, modem cities, great- 
er planning for country districts, well- 
being everywhere. 

This material ideal has grown in 
the hearts of the tens of thousands of 
young Chinese! Believe me; I’m not 
making up propaganda. Re-read the 
reviews of Chinese youth of the per- 
iod after the first world war; for 30 
years, thousands of university stu- 
dents have avidly swallowed a ma- 
terialistic literature. They have 
fought and they have suffered. They 
have hoped, even in times of famine 
and defeat. 

We must study the history of the 
Communist movement, in the books 
of the party as well as in the news- 
papers of our times. We cannot con- 
tent ourselves with an a priori rejec- 
tion. The effort must be made, even 
if it is difficult to find out the truth, 
for we are not concemed with a cas- 
ual headline, but with the great 
change in the largest nation in the 
world. 

I did not rise during the course. I 
made no protest. I remained seated 
and paid attention to what was told 
me. I answered questions. I recited 
the lesson of the previous day. I 
took part in the discussion of the new 
material, and brought up difficulties. 


The world is God's country, although still occupied by an already 


defeated but not yet disarmed usurper. 


What does this peculiar 


condition mean concretely for what we are and what we do daily 
in our homes, our work and leisure time, in our cultural, social and 
political commitments? — We can go nowhere in this world where 


Christ is not already present as the suffering servant. 


What does 


this imply for our relationship with all persons and groups of people 
whom we meet? — Christ is the head over all things. How does this 
affect our relationship with and our use of these things? 


‘(From “Laity,” World Council of Churches) 


* Chinese 
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I didn’t want to overcome my teacher 
with involved questions or philoso- 
phical objections, which for me would 
be easy to find. I often received this 
encouraging word from the teacher: 
“Very good, Comrade Wei, you are 
making progress in Marxism. Your 
mind is not rebellious to the new peo- 
ple’s doctrine.” 

In the beginning when I was still 
curate and still had two _ small 
schools, I participated in the Satur- 
day afternoon public confession. First 


¢ each child accused himself of infrac- 


tions of the rules during the previous 
week, then the children accused each 
other, then the teacher accused him- 
} self in front of the students, then the 
t children accused their teacher. I 
underwent this small humiliation of 
» accusing myself before these Chinese 
children. I did it without constraint. 
I said that it was a fine custom, that 
it would improve the spirit of our 
schools. I listened, a litle astonished, 
to the candid and often quite relevant 
_ remarks of my young pupils: "Priest, 
, you are too slow in washing up in 
| the morning. You make mistakes in 
vi that we have corrected 
% several times. You eat your rice too 
) slowly. Your conversations with this 


* or that Christion man or woman 


} sometimes last too long. You walk 
| a little stooped. You don't take 


/ enough exercise.” ... 


Bodily health takes the place of 
honor. The physical, agricultural, in- 
dustrial and economic development 
of the country is the total ideal of the 
young Communist. All that old dusty 
world of temples no longer has any 
meaning—you should have seen the 
ruin of the old Chinese religions. The 
automatic recitation of beads in 
| Lamaism was just a waste of time— 
} you should have seen the emptiness 
of these ceremonies and the disorder 
of Tibeton monaasteries! All these 
structures are of the past, like the 
orphanages, convents and seminaries 


of the Catholics. (Although I don't 
want to generalize, I have often 
asked myself why so many of the 
young, formed in the rigil secular 
structures of the Church, submitted 
to thei first contact with the real life 
of the large cities. Obviously, some- 
thing is hollow, something is wrong, 
and it cannot be the eternal word of 
God; it must then be our manner of 
understanding it.) 


The only value is daily life. This 
life must be ameliorated. We can- 
not delay ourselves with hypothetical 
promises of a future happiness. We 
have no scientific certitude on an 
after-life. Materialistic humanism is 
on the way to fashion Man, a man of 
flesh and blood, who will be firmly 
based on the Chinese land, etemal 
land, cradle of true culture! 


Voluntary Coolies, Free 
and Happy 

We appeared to be coolies. The 
immense vistas of the Mongolian 
plateau were sharp and pure. Around 
us were the yellow and green waves 
of the new harvests and the yellow 
hills. The Yellow River carried along 
its fine yellow mud and gave assist- 
ance to thousands of irrigation ca- 
nals. Here and there were groups of 
willow trees, and scarcely visible, a 
village heaped up in the yellow 
earth. 

We worked on a new dike, the 
first real dike constructed in this 
country since human history began to 
bury the debris of civilization. We 
were proud to participate in this work 
which was all performed by manual 
labor. What did that matter, since 
there were more than 4000 workers 
in my sector that I could see every 
time I dropped my two baskets at the 
top of the levee. 


I simply tied a towel around my 
loins; my body burned in the clear 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Forgive Us Our Civilization” 


(What missionaries bring besides the Gospel) 


What I have to say has more to 
do with problems raised by cultural 
and religious contacts between dif- 
ferent peoples than with their political 
relations, although it must be recog- 
nized that in any case of the political 
subjection of one country to another 
the quality of the cultural contacts is 
bound to be profoundly affected, and 
for the worse. Most of what I have 
to say will be from an Indian point of 
view, but will apply in principle to 
other cultural relations, for example 
those of the Dutch to the Javanese or 
those of Americans to American In- 
dians or Filipinos. Responsibility is 
assumed as soon as one is willing to 
accept payment from another for ad- 
ministrative or any other services to 
be rendered to him; every English 
civil servant must therefore be judg- 
ed, and justified or condemned, as a 
servant of India, and no Indian will 
ever see the matter in any other light 


When we go to others, what things 
besides the Gospel, of which we may 
be largely unaware, are we bringing 
with us? Are they inevitable and 
crippling, or necessary and useful — 
or both, and redeemable? Do these 
factors help to emancipate or to up- 
root converts to the Christian religion 
in pagan lands? In any case, is it 
not required that we become unsleep- 
ingly sensitive to what others must 
take from us along with the news of 
their Christ and ours? The late An- 
anda Coomaraswamy, orientalist and 
mediaevalist, was curator of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. This ar- 
ticle is taken from his address to a 
conference at Kenyon College in 1946, 
and is used here with the kind permis- 
sion of the quarterly review “Cross 
Currents.” 


than this. Individuals may be and 
have been loved or hated, but to of- 
ficials as such there can be no ques- 
tion of gratitude or ingratitude, but 
only of duty done or left undone. 


It is beyond question that England 
has assumed not only political but 
also cultural responsibilities in India, 
ond amongst others, those involved in 
the control of education, the patron- 
age of the arts, and the direct or in- 
direct attempt to make Christians of 
Hindus and Moslems. To English- 
men, these responsibilities, the first 
official and the others unofficially as- 
sumed, seem to be only accidentally 
connected, but from the Indian point 
of view (which does not divide a 
tuler’s legal from his moral obliga- 
tions) these responsibilities are in- 
separable factors of a single policy: 
that policy which was enunciated in 
it crudest form by Lord Macaulay, by 
whose advice it was proposed in 1834 
to form a class of persons ‘Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in 
tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in 
intellect.’ Americans are trying to 
do much the same to the Japanese 
to-day. It would be matter for laugh- 
ter, were it not one for tears. The 
policy was only too successful: it 
was of this education that Sir George 
Birdwood had to say less than fifty 
years later that ‘Our education has 
destroyed their (the Indians’) love 
for their own literature .. . their re- 
pose in their own traditional and na- 
tional religion. . . . It has brought dis- 
content into every family so far as its 
baneful influences have reached.’ In 
other words, in fifty years, English 
education, the purposes of which 
have changed very little in the nearly 
seventy following years, had already 
undermined what in 1792 Jonathan 
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Duncan, one of the early English Or- 
ientalists, had called ‘the most an- 
cient and valuable general learning 
and tradition now existing perhaps on 
any part of the globe.’ 


An Indian scholar, Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, has described the shifting of the 
centre of gravity of education ‘from 
the lofty spiritual idea permeating the 
Hindu home... to the matter-of-fact 
world’ as a descent ‘as great as from 
the Himalayas to the plains.’ Not 
that this descent might not have been 
made in any case by a politically 
free and independent India: what is 
America’s quarrel with Japan but that 
she adopted all too eagerly Ameri- 
ca’s own pragmatic philosophies? The 
point to be made here is that English 
educators themselves incurred the re- 
sponsibility for the inculcation of ma- 
terialistic and laissez-faire philoso- 
phies in India, and that this is one of 
the senses in which, as the Hindustan 
Times put it last year, ‘foreign rule is 
a terrible curse, and the minor bene- 
fits it may confer can never compen- 
sate for the spiritual degradation it 
involves.’ 


The Earl of Portsmouth has said 
the same in almost the same words: 
he mentions certain minor benefits— 
of which the validity might be ques- 
tioned—ond continues, ‘to the East, 
the impact of our world has brought 
inhuman ond mechanistic usury, mis- 
ery and heavy industry. Spiritually, 
we have been iconoclastic, and left 
the altar of the broken idols empty, 
and for that, far more than the fact 
that we have appeared as conquer- 
ors, we shall not lightly be forgiven.’ 
"More than for the fact that you have 
appeared as conquerors,’—yes, not so 
much for the fact as for the manner 
of the conquest; for what in Indian 
tradition is expected from a conquer- 
or is ‘to make himself one with the 
religion and the people’ whom he un- 
dertakes to govern. Ai former British 
Governor of Bengal admits that ‘for 


our part, we have never bothered to 
question whether we are right in try- 
ing to force India into the British 
mould.’ 


It is, indeed, forgiveness, rather 
than gratitude, that you have to ask 
for, and may expect from India. And 
what can be done to eam forgiveness 
for this arrogance, and these mani- 
festations of a superiority complex? 
I think the answer is to be found 
again in the Earl of Portsmouth’s 
words, that ‘we (that is to say, the 
English-speaking peoples) have 
much to learn from the East, from 
high farming to high philosophies’; 
the human need, and that is the pri- 
mary need, is for both sides ‘to unite 
in common redemption of themselves 
and of each other.’ Putting aside your 
fideistic belief in an automatic ‘pro- 
gress,’ ask: ‘why should any well- 
wisher to India (Indian or European) 
desire that she should be helped 
along the path which leads to the 
degradation of work, to the enslave- 
ment of the human person, to soil 
erosion and to the atomic bombs?’ 
(Walter Shewring). Consider whe- 
ther you can expect to ‘help’ others, 
but by a being ‘renewed in know- 
ledge’ in yourselves. 


The English-speaking peoples have, 
indeed, laboured under one great 
handicap, that of their domination by 
Rudyard Kipling, a skilled performer 
to the gallery, to be sure, but one 
whose irresponsible and uninstructed 
mentality represented all that an 
Englishman’s ought never to have 
been. He, by giving free expression 
to his resentment of his own inability 
to synthesize the East and West in his 
own experience, has probably done 
more thon any other man to delay 
the recognition not alone of their ul- 
timately common heritage, but even 
‘there ain't no Ten Commandments.’ 
You, English-speaking peoples, lis- 
tened to him, nevertheless, and gave 
him a place in your literary pantheon 
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where, in fact, he held up the mirror 
to the adolescent imperialistic men- 
tality that carries its and his ‘white 
man’s burden’ so bravely. Your con- 
fidence in him, as if he had anything 
to tell you about an East of which he 
knew only the most aesthetic and ro- 
mantic surfaces, goes far to account 
for the sterility of Anglo-Indian con- 
tacts and the follow of Anglo-Indian 
manners during all the years in 
which the little that has been ac- 
complished has always been too lit- 
tle, and too late. How can we think 
of you as grown-up men, for so long 
as you play only with such toys as 
Kipling gave you, and only babble of 
green fields—the playing fields of 
Eton? It is high time that the Holly- 
wood picture of India was forgotten. 
Were there no other English men or 
women from whom you could have 
learnt—James Tod, Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, Sir George Birdwood, Sir 
George Grierson, Sir John Woodroffe, 
Sister Nivedita—or was it indispens- 
able to your peace of mind to believe 
with B. H. Baden-Powell that ‘in a 
country like this we must not expect 
to find anything that appeals to mind 
or deep feeling‘? 

Zetland, in “The Legacy of India,” 
laments that after a hundred and 


fifty years of British rule in India ‘it 
comes as something of a shock to 
discover how little has been added 
during that time to the legacy of In- 
dia in the (cultural) sense in which 
the word is here employed.’ Mr. Gar- 
ratt confesses in the same volume 
that these years ‘have proved the 
most disappointing, and in some 
ways the most sterile in Indian his- 
tory.. Nehru, our Foreign Minister, 
has had to admit that ‘I am a queer 
mixture of East and West, out of 
place everywhere, at home nowhere’; 
Jinnah knew little or nothing of Is- 
lam; theirs was an ‘Anglo-Indian’ ed- 
ucation. Perhaps the explanation of 
the ‘poverty of the harvest’ is to be 
found in the fact that the modem 
world can be, as it has been de- 
scribed by some Western philoso- 
phers as one ‘of impoverished reality,’ 
entleert of meaning, ‘inane and self- 
destructive,’ ‘concerned with fashion 
rather than beauty, with news rather 
than truth; and ready for fresh ca- 
tastrophes.’ As the late John Scott 
Haldane, physicist, said: ‘Western 
civilization, with all the superficial 
advantages which the successful 
study of physical science confers up- 
on it, has come to stand in the eyes 
of many in Eastern countries (and 


“ |. . The man of the West can never maintain that he has climbed 


further to God than the man of the East. The truth is wholly otherwise. 
But God has come to meet him all the way. God amd the grace of 
God are in Christ as nowhere else in the universe. That we affirm. 
That seems to be what an Indian delegate pointed out in the discus- 
sion. “The least in the Kingdom of Heaven” — the poorest creatures 
among us Christians of the West, poor in our lack of insight into 
religious truth compared with many Hindus, and of the natural pietas, 
the spirit of submission and acceptance, that is so often seen in them 
—"the least in the Kingdom of Heaven” who has obtained a glimpse 
of God as He is seen in Christ Jesus is greater than any on whom 
that light has never shone. But it is a “superiority” that can only 
humble him in the dust.” 


(Christianity and Hinduism by the Rev. Nicol Nacnicol) 
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I may add, in my own eyes, who 
have lived for thirty years in Ameri- 
) ca and grew up in England) for little 
} more than materialism. But material- 
» ism forms no basis for honesty, char- 
| ity, regard for truth, loyalty, or att; 
» and without these, real civilization 
| does not exist, and any apparent 
) civilization is quite unstable.” 

What had such an unstable and 
| groundless culture to offer that might 
have added something to the cultural 
( inheritance of India? Literacy? As 
' I have often pointed out elsewhere, 
t the value of literacy depends on 
* what, if anything, is read. It is a 
{ magazine and newspaper culture that 
} you have to offer us; and from this 
} point of view the American people 
» can properly be called culturally il- 
literate; literacy there, in any serious 
| sense of the word, is a scholar’s priv- 
ilege, and the use of language itself 
) has so much deteriorated that the 
f man in the street can hardly under- 
} stand a scholar who writes precisely, 
i) however simply. And that is only 
t one of the many ways in which the 
| democracies are marked by class 
| distinctions, and differ from the tra- 
i ditional societies in which the same 
| classical, and notably epic, literature 
) was equally accessible to men of all 
) ronks and of all ages. The last is an 
} especially important point, for if there 
+ is anything distinctive of the low le- 
vel of modern culture, it is the kind 
of literature that is written nowadays 
| expressly ‘for children.” But the 
literature—and music—for a unani- 
mous people, in which the individual 
| participates, and is thus in harmony 
with the culture in which he lives, has 
' valid meanings on many successive 
| levels of reference and what is 
| learnt by heart in childhood — ‘the 
myth is not my own, I had it from 
my mother,’ as Euripides said—will 
not only never be forgotten, but will 
continue to reveal its depth of mean- 
_ ing until we die, if only we have not 
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surrendered to the scepticism and 
cynicism that have proved so capti- 
vating and so frustrative to the mo- 
dern proletarians, who are no longer 
an integrated folk, participating in a 
common universe of discourse. 


In the universities, again, some- 
thing like an incompatibility of liberal 
and technical education, correspond- 
ing to the contemporary divorce of 
‘fine’ art from industry, and to other 
schizophrenias, is reluctantly admit- 
ted. Nor is this simply a matter of 
the new class distinctions; the human- 
ities themselves are impoverished for 
want of that intimate knowledge of 
the practical arts of which the evi- 
dence recurs on every page of the 
mediaeval treatises on philosophy; 
there remains no longer any organic 
connection between the encyclical 
studies and the greater mysteries. In 
every sense of the word, modern ed- 
ucation, whether in its own context 
or proudly exported by the English- 
speaking peoples, is isolationist: the 
degeneration of language, the slip- 
shod ignorance of scientists whenever 
they attempt to deal with problems 
of philosophy or theology, the facile 
positivism of the great majority of 
teachers, all these things cut off the 
student from the possibility of any 
real understanding even of his own 
past; ‘the greater the ignorance of 
modern times, the deeper grows the 
darkness of the Middle Ages!’ 


But that is not all; the conditions of 
the world have changed; all its parts 
are nowadays communicatively in al- 
most immediate contact with one an- 
other, and there is talk about ‘one 
world’ and the necessity of ‘under- 
standing one another.’ But hardly any 
provision is made for such an under- 
standing. The English-speaking grad- 
uate still expects the ‘others’ to under- 
stand him, and to ‘progress’ in the 
same way that the West has pro- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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“Beyond Religion” 


An “Atheist” and a Christian challenge to religion 


Dietrich Bonhéffer, the promising 
young Lutheran theologian who was 
hanged by the nazis in 1945 for his 
part in the German resistance move- 
ment, spoke of our time as that of 
“the world come of age”; and in the 
last years of his life it was a main 
concern of his to clarify the implica- 
tions of that phrase for the Christian 
church. No better representative of 
the “world come of age” can be 
found than the Algerian-born French 
writer Albert Camus — perhaps the 
most read contemporary author in the 
noncommunist sphere. 


I. 


One of Camus’s heroes describes 
his problem as that of becoming a 
saint without God. There were many 
such troubled heroes in the European 
resistance movements against nazism. 
It was in the midst of their struggle 


What is happening these days to 
the foundations of men’s working 
faiths? What are the spokesmen for 
our spiritual revolutions saying about 
the Gospel we transmit and us who 
announce it? Here are two words for 
Christians (missionaries by Baptisi, 
all), from without and from within 
the community of faith, challenging 
patterns of both thought and action 
in our mission to men. They appeared 
as articles in two consecutive issues 
of the Christian Century (April 1959) 
written by Professor Peter Berger of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary 
under the title “Camus, Bonhoffer and 
the World Come of Age.” Reproduced 
by permission of the publishers, 
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that Camus’s moral positions were 
worked out. His challenge to Chris- 
tianity is most sharply apparent in 
two themes that recur in his work: a 
radical affirmation of this-worldi- 
ness and rejection of the Christian 
thecdicy (the vindication of God's 
justice in permitting evil to exist). 

At one point in his development 
Camus came close to Sartre’s analy- 
sis of the human condition. But, even 
during this period he sounded a 
strong affirmation of life, the simple 
life of this world and this world only. 
This affirmation is a _ continuing 
theme. Camus passionately defends 
the ultimate validity of the joys which 
he associates with his childhood and 
youth in North Africa. Friendship and 
conversation, an open _ sensuality 
without guilt, swimming in the sea, 
the touch of the evening's cool breeze 
when the day’s work is done—these 
are joys that all men can share, the 
joys of this life, the only real joys. 
Supernatural hopes are a betrayal of 
this common world of men and thus 
of humanity itself. 

Camus lags behind no contemporary 
writer in describing the “extreme situ- 
ations” of human existence. But over 
and over again in his work the exper- 
iences of anguish, terror, guilt and 
the absurd are tramscended in an aft- 
firmation of joy. This is the “invinc- 
ible summer” that Camus says he has 
found within himself, a peculiarly 
Mediterranean lucidity which dis- 
dains those who take refuge in either 
faith or despair. It is precisely The 
Piague, the book in which he deals 
most directly with the “extreme situa- 
tion,” that ends with the declaration 
that “there are more things to admire 
in men than to despise.” 


Christian thought and preaching 
ordinarily hold that Christian hope is 
tthe only alternative to despair. 
‘Camus not only regards this position 
‘as in error, but identifies the error 
lwith a lack of human decency. Yet 
ethe bitterest pill for Christians prob- 
ably is not Camus's this-worldliness 
but his condemnation of Christianity, 
salong with communism, as an apolo- 
gist for injustice. The Christian 
ttheodicy is understood as essentially 
yan acceptance of this suffering as in 
ome way part of an ultimate har- 
mony. Christianity, then, is a betray- 
of suffering humanity. The same 
Mis true of communism. The Christian 
Yeschatology accepts injustice by 
fpointing to eternity and to the suffer- 
bing God on the cross. The Commu- 
mist eschatology points to a_this- 
fworldly redemption. Both, Camus 
itells us, make men accessories to 
murder. In his recurring discussion 
lof capital punishment Camus brings 
tthe problem into sharp focus. 

» Camus relates this conception of 
ireligion, especially the Christian re- 
tligion, as requiring sacrifice to a po- 
jlitical creed. Rebellion against in- 
ijustice is possible only after the God 
iwho silenced Job has been removed 
ifrom the scene. Far from being the 
ibasis of democracy (another favorite 
jstatement of preachers), Camus 
maintains, the Christian religion is 
ithe chief obstacle to human libera- 
ition. In its central myth it accepts 
ithe sacrifice of the innocent. Again 
and again, as the innocent of this 
tare slaughtered, this myth provides 
ithe divine alibi. 

The French Jesuit Henri de Lubac 
lnas given us a brilliant analysis of 
ithe atheistic humanism of our time. 
It is based, he says, not so much 
lon rationalistic skepticism but on 
ethics: God is rejected not because 
he is improbable but because he is 
unjust. Voltaire’s famous “If God did 
not exist, we should have to invent 
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Him” might be taken to mark him’ as 
a late Christian thinker. The temper 
of the post-Christian era in which we 
find ourselves is well expressed in 
a paraphrase of Voltaire’s statement: 
“Tf God did exist, we should have to 
abolish Him.” It is this version of 
atheism that we encounter in Camus. 


There is remarkably litle discussion 
of this problem in contemporary 
theology. P. T. Forsyth is perhaps 
the only modern theologian who took 
it very seriously. If the problem is 
not rejected outright as blasphemous, 
it is sidetracked into a discussion of 
human sin. Religious psychology 
makes this maneuver quite under- 
standable. It is more bearable to the 
religious consciousness to think of 
God even as the terrible judge than 
to question his goodness. We are 
dealing here with a kind of meta- 
physical masochism. 


This sidetracking of the problem 
from God's justice to man’s guilt 
shows the weakness of the Christian 
position in the face of the new athe- 
ism. The question of human guilt is 
not at issue here. Camus, like the 
existentialists, would willingly grant 
that human action is enmeshed in 
guilt. But the problem of human 
guilt is overshadowed by the problem 
of the guilt of God. There is irony 


‘in the fact that, of all his works, 


Camus’ The Fall should have been 
hailed as a step in the direction of 
Christianity. For it is in this work 
that the searching paragraph occurs 
which asks why such a melancholy 
air hangs over the Jesus of the Gos- 
pel narratives. The melancholy, 
Camus says, is explained by guilt. 
Jesus is guilty of the massacre of 
the innocents: because of him the 
children of Bethlehem are dead, while 
he goes on living. It might be added 
that Jesus is guilty also of the death 
of the Christion martyrs, and of all 
those martyred in turn by the new 
religion. The bystander is guilty, 
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says the implacable morality of 
Camus. And God is the eternal by- 
stander. 


Camus’s challenge to Christianity 
could be summed up in one question: 
Can a Christin be a decent human 
being? This question may not only 
sound shocking but be quite incom- 
prehensible to Americans. In many 
ways American religion still lives 
under an ancien régime, in what may 
well be intellectually the last modern 
of Western countries. Atheists are 
even rarer among us than Commu- 
nists. If history has any lessons, 
however, we may expect an end to 
this state of innocence. It may be 
well, then, for American Christians to 
look at the manner in which Dietrich 
Bonhéffer grappled with the problem 
of the church in the post-Christian 
Ciena 


IL. 


The names of Albert Camus and 
Dietrich Bonhéffer are not linked ar- 
bitrarily. Indeed it can be said that 
our situation in history compels a 
choice between the two positions they 
represent. Like Camus... Bonhéffer 
developed his political ethics in the 
midst of revolutionary action. He 
found himself forced to face his rela- 
tionship to the “saint without God” 
at whose side he fought against 
nazism. 


The German pastor's analysis of 
this ‘world come of age” is a com- 
plete reversal of the perennial com- 
plaint of the church about the secu- 
larization of Western civilization. 
Bonhéffer welcomes that seculariza- 
tion and rightly sees that Christianity 
itself helped bring it about. The 
The “world come of age” is one in 
which the “religious hypothesis” is 
no longer needed by man; he can 
get along very well without it. 
Nietzsche’s prophecy has _ been 
fulfilled. God is dead, and more and 
more men are beginning to grasp 
the fact. We must not be misled by 
miscellaneous “religious revivals,”” by 
new mythologies, indigenous or im- 
ported, or by the massive pseudo- 
religiosity of the communist world. 

The process of religion’s disappear- 
ance is irreversible, Bonhdéffer de- 
clares. We are dealing now with a 
new form of consciousness, from 
which Christians have been on the 
retreat for well over a hundred years. 
One position after another has been 
surrendered. Little by little, God has 
been relegated to the remote reaches 
of human knowledge and experience, 
has been turned into a deus ex 
machina. Thus God has been called 
to the scene on the frontiers that 
physics is now pushing against. The 
undignified scramble with which 
Christians have pounced on the utter- 
ances of men like Sir James Jeans is 


“Wherever Christ went and whatever He did, He challenged the 


status quo. 


He called into question the accepted way of life. 


Men 


simply could not ignore Him. As with the Lord, so with His Church. 
In this changing world, the church has to be again the challenge of 


Him Who is her life. 


The priests who put on workmen's overalls 


and laboured in French factories said: ‘Our function is to be a ques- 
tion mark.” Men asked why they lived as they did. If Evangelism 
is to follow the way of Christ, it will always raise questions in men’s 
mind. The cutting edge of Evangelism is something which men see, 


something which happens before their eyes. 


event.” 


There must be an 


(from “Darshan,” Student Christian Movement in India). 
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a case in point. As the frontiers of 
knowledge expanded, God receded 
farther into the realms of mystery 
that remained. On the other hand, 
God has been called to the scene in 
the “extreme situations” of human 
existence. There the religious hy- 
pothesis is presented as necessary in 
dealing with pain and guilt and 
death. The sympathy of many Chris- 
tian theologians for the murkier 
depths of psychoanalysis and existen- 
tialism illustrates the point. Bon- 
hoffer aptly calls this activity a 
“Tummaging in garbage cans.” 


Camus, readers . . . will recall, 
presents to us an image of modern 
man quite different from the Freudian 
or Sartrian figure of gloom which 
Christians have capitalized on. It is 
an image of joy: man has attained 
the capacity for freedom, including 
the freedom to get along without the 
old deus ex machina even in the face 
of mystery and anguish. Bonhdffer 
tells us that it is indecent for Chris- 
tians to try to convince men that they 
are not free, not happy, and are 
therefore in need of the religious 
medicine. If, he says, the church can 
be no more in the mcdern world than 
a sort of “religious drugstore,” or “’re- 
ligious comfort station,” as he more 
vulgarly calls it, then its fate is al- 
ready sealed. 


An analysis of the historical rela- 
tionship between the biblical tradition 
and the secularization process is cru- 
cial here. The essence of religion is 
its dichotomization of the world into 
the spheres of the sacred and the pro- 
fane. In the mythologies of religion 
the two spheres interpenerate. The 
religious era in this sense, Bonhéffer 
would agree with Nietzsche, is com- 
ing to an end. Redolf Bultmann, who 
seeks to “demythologize” Christian- 
ity, does not go far enough. Not only 
is the mythological view of the world 
"finished"; religion as such is “fin- 
ished.” But the disintegration of reli- 
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God of the Old Testament. 


gion as the dichotomous view of the 
world begins with the transcendent 
There is 
a historical line from the strange, un- 
natural Yahweh of the desert to the 
universe of moder science, which is 
altogether devoid of divinity. The 
old Hebrew knife of circumcision is 
still cutting. It began by cutting man 
off from the religious security of the 
mythological cosmos and driving him 
out into the desert. It has now cut 
off the cosmos itself, leaving the sky 
empty of gods, requiring a study of 
astronautics instead of angelology. 
The incarnation of God in the New 
Testament is the redemptive side of 
this same destruction of religion. By 
coming into the cosmos in the human 
being Jesus Christ, God forever puts, 
his seal of acceptance upon it. Never 
again can there be sacred places, 
sacred refuges within the world. The 
entire world is empty of God; and the 
entire world is redeemed by God in 
Jesus Christ. And Christianity is not 
concerned with religion; it is con- 
cerned with Jesus Christ. 


Thus Bonhéffer sees the problem of 
the contemporary church as that of 
witnessing to the living Christ in a 
world in which God is dead. Athe- 
ism is suddenly seen to be closer to 
Christianity than religion. Atheism is 
wrong in denying the transcended 
God, but it constitutes the negative 
witness to this transcendence. Reli- 
gion, on the other hand, seeks to 
deny the transcendence, to reduce 
God in some way to immanence, to 
return to the divine cosmos in which 
man was once safe. As Karl Kraus 
has so beautifully put it: “The true 
believers are those who miss God.” 


It is in this sense that we must un- 
derstand Bonhdffer’s call for a secu- 
lar or “religionless” Christianity. It 
is foolish to seek for God in the re- 
mote boundaries of darkness, in far- 
away nebulae or in the depths of hu- 
man anguish. It is certainly part of 
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the Christian's faith that the risen 
Lord is present on all possible bound- 
aries, but no more there than in the 
center of life. Perhaps Protestants 
especially need a little more of the 
“Easter jubilation” of the Greek 
church, when all the creatures of the 
world and the distant stars join in 
the liturgy of the resurrected Savior. 
Christianity is not meant primarily 
for the “extreme situations” of human 
existence. It embraces all existence 
in its meaning, and perhaps it to be 
found above all in the experience of 
joy. It is not so much repentance 
which calls out for God but gratitude. 
Such a eucharistic faith rediscovers 
God in the midst of the world — not 
a world that has to be magically or 
mystically transformed, but the real 
world as created and redeemed, the 
real world which all men share. 


Bonhéffer would have us stop 
thinking of secularization as primar- 
ily a turning away from God. He 
would have us think of it as revealing 
God's gift of freedom and of the 
world to man. 


The Christian then, Bonhéffer tells 
us, is not a special kind of man, a 
saint or a homo religiosus. To be a 
Christian means to be a man. The 
Christian life is lived entirely in the 
world. Christian love is not a reli- 
gious exercise, a “spiritual” concern. 
It is responsible action in the world, 
exercised in the mandates of political 
life, of work and friendship and mar- 
riage, of human solidarity against 
evil. 


With the problem of theodicy Bon- 
héffer does not deal directly. How- 
ever, in his search for a political ethic 
he repeatedly attacks those to whom 
religion becomes an alibi for stand- 
ing by when the innocent are 
slaughtered. Even in the prewar 
years he spoke scathingly of the 
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“cheap grace” proclaimed from Pro- 
testant pulpits. Later he seriously 
questioned the Confessing Church of 
Germany, for he believed that its re- 
sistance to Hitler has been mainly a 
matter of self-defense rather than a 
struggle for justice. In his own words, 
“only he who cries out for the Jews 
has the right to sing Gregorian 
chants.” 


But if religion is “finished,” so are 
all the functions of religion that so- 
ciologists would call “social control.” 
The cross of Jesus Christ, erected 
jointly by church and state, is the 
ultimate condemnation of religion as 
the basis for social order. Before the 
cross, all talk of religion as the basis 
of Western civilization or democracy 
or morality is silenced. The Chris- 
tion cannot be on the side of the 
orders that set up the crosses of his- 
tory. This place is with the victim— 
and with the rebel. Any idea of the 
church as a sacred institution, set 
apart from the world, is ruled out. 
Bonhéffer tried to express as much in 
his concept of “secret discipline’ — 
a concept strikingly close to Simone 
Weil's “implicit love of God.” Chris- 
tian faith here becomes almost a se- 
cret, as the hidden Christ walks se 
cretly through the byways of history. 
There is no secure position from 
which we can look out over the 
world and be safe. There is no 
ground for us to stand on except Je- 
sus Christ, the Christ of the cross and 
the resurrection. But this ground is 
not in the places where men say 
“Lord, Lord’ — in the sacred pre- 
cincts, in the realm of religion. Both 
crucifixion and resurrection took 
place outside the sacred city. Per- 
haps we are now being called to a 
new exodus, except that our fleshpots 
(especially in America) are not those 
of Egypt but of Zion. God still waits 
for us in the wilderness. (End) 
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“Refusals of Christianity” 


(Replies to a Hindu, a Muslim, and a Buddhist) 


My dear Niles, “ 

With reference to your question why a Hindu finds it difficult to accept 
Christianity, may I say that there are two fundamentals of the Christian faith 
which a Hindu can never accept. 

Christianity maintains that Salvation is only possible through the beliet 
in the special Revelation of Christ as the Saviour of mankind. It maintains 
that on the Judgment Day all Souls are not destined to be saved. Some may 
not be. Hinduism, on the other hand, accepts all religions as true and be- 
lieves that individuals born in them will attain salvation if they honestly fol- 
low the spiritual path preached by them... . 

Also Hinduism preaches the doctrine of Re-incarnation and maintains 
that all Souls will ultimately reach the Feet of God. Re-birth in the world 
is essential for Souls till they attain final emancipation... No Soul can do this 
in one birth, so that the doctrine of Re-incarnation is a fundamental article 


of Faith. 


You can understand, therefore, why Hindus cannot accept Christianity 
as a rational faith since it denies the possibility of salvation to all Souls and 
the possibility of attaining salvation through religions other than itself. 


Is it, or is it not, still an operating 
illusion among church people that 
bland good will and common-denomi- 
nator religion will be enough for the 
missionary enterprise? What possible 
force to spread the News and these 
generate,and how contagious and con- 
verting will the presence of their am- 
bassadors be?.. The clear argument 
alone may never win a heart for the 
Lord Jesus, but how can either con- 
viction endure or communication take 
place if Christians do not understand 
the distinctiveness of their faith? 
This article consists of excerpts taken 
from Daniel Thambyrajah Niles’ Ly- 
man Beecher lectures at the Yale 
Divinity School, 1957. Dr. Niles is a 
Ceylonese pastor, executive secretary 
of the Department of Evangelism of 
the World Council of Churches, and 
Chairman of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. The lectures are pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers under 
the title of “The Preacher’s Task and 
the Stone of Stumbling.” Reproduced 
here by their permission. 
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Yours sincerely, 


NADARAJAH 


As you have read this letter, one 
thing must have struck you imme- 
diately. It is based on a nonhistorical 
understanding of the function of reli- 
gion. People are souls. Their em- 
bodied life in this world is only of 
instrumental value. Here on earth, 
in life after life, their salvation is 
worked out, and when they are saved 
their life on earth will cease. No 
wonder the Hindu misunderstands the 
Christian teaching about salvation, 
because the Christian faith insists 
that history is itself the story of God's 
saving activity. People are not souls 
in bodies, but whole persons — body, 
mind, and spirit —- who participate 
and are called to participate in God’s 
activity in the world and its historical 
process, and whose lives are continu- 
ously one, the life on earth being ful- 
filled beyond death in the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The Hindu needs no 
doctrine of redemption within history. 
The Christian is lost without it. That 
is why the Christian faith insists that 
the Incarnation, the Cross, and the 


Se 
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Resurrection are not only acts of 
revelation but also of redemption. In 
Jesus not only was there revealed the 
mind and purpose of the eternal God, 
but there was also done in him a 
deed which brought salvation to 
mankind. ... 

My friend Nadarajah is surely 
wrong in saying that “Christianity 
maintains that Salvation is only pos- 
sible through the belief in the special 
Revelation of Christ as the Saviour 
of mankind.” What the Christian 
faith affirms, rather, is that Jesus 
Christ is the only Saviour of men and 
that the experience of salvation con- 
sists in and is dependent on sharing 
in his saving action and activity.... 
It is outside the preacher's compe- 
tence or commission to pass judg- 
ment of what others claim to be their 
experience of salvation; his business 
is only to invite them to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour. And, 
in the last analysis, the Hindu refuses 
this invitation because he cannot ac- 
cept the Christian estimate of the his- 
torical process or the Christian signi- 
ficance of human history. He cannot 
see how salvation could be linked 
with participation in a_ historical 
movement. The Incarnation of God 


in Jesus Christ is only seemingly 
something which the Hindu can ac- 


cept. In reality that is his stumbling 
block. God intervenes in history, 
God becomes an “avatar” — that is 
a Hindu commonplace; but that God 
becomes man and remains Immanuel 
("God with us”) is an intolerably 
time-conditioned faith for the Hindu 
mind. 


The Hindu doctrine of reincar- 
nation has the same implication. If 
reincarnation is true, then persons 
are only “dramatis personae.” The 
acts and scenes change and the 
same people play different roles 
dressed differently for different parts. 
The drama has meaning while it 
lasts, but when it ends only the actors 
are left, each a separate individual, 
their relationship to one another on 
the stage having no permanent sig- 
nificance. A Hindu friend of mine 
said to me one day, “I am quite 
sure that my son is my grandfather.” 
The view of personality which lies 
behind such a statement is radically 
different from the Christian view. 
Salvation, according to the Christian 
faith, is salvation of the person and 
not simply of his soul: and the per- 
son preserves his historical identity 
beyond death. The end and goal of 
human history is not a fellowship of 
souls either with God or within God, 
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... If we have a clear vision of the Church today in the world 
today, we can deduce the fundamental characteristics of the Chris- 
tian which our times need. For a world which is growing to adult- 
hood, we have to build up an adult Christianity. Not a Christianity 
of tradition or routine but of adoption. Not a mass minded Christian- 
ity but a Christianity of free and conscious choice. True Christians 
who, by the strength of their faith, the intensity of their spiritual lives 
and their profound understanding of supernatural truths, will be ca- 
pable of accomplishing their mission in the world today. Christians 
who have reached adulthood, who have a clear vision of the Church 
and of the true dimension of its Christianity ... “ 

His Excellency Most Reverend Manuel Larrain, 


Bishop of Talca, Chile 
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it is a kingdom — a new heaven and 
a new earth into which will be 
| brought the treasures of the nations, 
| into which will come the kings of the 
earth (Rev. 21:1, 26, 24). This is 
certainly picture language, but it is 
intended to affirm the central convic- 
tion of the Christian faith that history 
itself will be redeemed. 

. The evangelistic concern is not 
with the question as to how Christ 
will deal hereafter with those who in 


II. 


My dear Niles, 


this life have not found faith in him: 
its concern is simply with the fact 
that now he calls all men to repent 
and to perform deeds worthy of 
their repentance (Acts 17:30, 26:20). 

. Repentance toward Jesus Christ 
is the only true response that men 
can make to God's action in the In- 
carnation. The plane of human his- 
tory has now become and is now re- 
vealed as the decisive realm of God's 
redeeming activity. 


Your question is Why I, as a Muslim, find it impossible to accept the 


Christian faith? 


My answer must be that I tind it impossible to accept that 


Jesus Christ is God. Of course, I do not believe that He claimed to be God, 
but the Christian Church makes that claim about him. This is a false and 


unnecessary claim. 


Indeed, the sin which underlies this claim, the sin of 


“Shirk” (an obscuring of belief in the oneness of God), is the one sin which, 


according to the Quran, God will not forgive. 


No Muslim can accept any 


teaching which does violence either to the majesty or to the unity of God.... 


To speak of Jesus as an incarnation of God is to sin against God's ma- 


jesty as well as His unity. It is an act of overweening pride on man’s part 
to claim equality with God—again, let me repeat, I do not believe Jesus made 
this claim. Also, the Christian doctrine of incarnation involves Divinity in | 
human flesh. How can this be? It is too materialistic a conception and de-_ | 
rogates from God's awful majesty. 


I have said that the Christian teaching about Jesus is not only false but 
that it is unnecessary. It is unnecessary because God deals with man's con- 
dition by revealing His will to him through prophets, and God's final will has 
been revealed through Muhammad the last and the greatest prophet. An‘in- | 
carnation” is a completely unnecessary idea. 


“There is no God but God.” 


Yours sincerely, 


RASHID i 


The attitude of refusal is quite clear Here one of the stern necessities of | 


in this letter, but the contradictory 
“yes” is also present. That Jesus is 
a prophet the letter would allow, but 
he is not Jesus as set out in the Gos- 
pel record. The Gospel record pre- 
sents him as a Saviour from sin but, 
according to this letter, no such Sav- 
iour is necessary. ... 
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true Christian teaching becomes 
clear. No one can proclaim Jesus as 
Saviour if he does not also share the 
Biblical understanding of sin. Let 
the preacher compromise with any of 
the modern disguises for sin and he 
has no message to proclaim... . 
The Muslim refusal of the Christian 


") 
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faith assumes that it is enough for 
God to deal with men and for man to 
deal with God in the way recorded 
for us in the Old Testament. All that 
was necessary was a final prophet 
who would give clearer teaching 
about the way to live according to 
God's laws. God is merciful and 
sovereign, and man not only can but 
also ought to leave it at that. The 
Christian faith, on the other hand, 
arises from the fact that whatever 
man may think or be satisfied with, 
God has acted in Jesus Christ to open 
for man a new possibility apart from 
the law, whereby instead of the law 
being a gateway to God's grace it 
becomes the avenue by which man 
can render grateful thanks to God 
for what God has freely done. It is 
not that Jesus Christ enables us to 
obey the law but that he delivers us 
from it and thereby opens to us the 
possibility of making obedience to 
the law our offering to him... . 


Earlier we spoke about human his- 
tory as the realm not only of revela- 
tion but also of redemption. In our 
dealing with the Muslim difficulties 
about the Christian faith we are back 
again at the same question. ... The 
Muslim difficulty is fundamentally 
this difficulty of accepting the Chris- 
tion understanding of the nature of 
human history. The Muslim refusal 
goes on to say that Christianity de- 
pends on involving God in human 
flesh and, what is worse, involving 
that flesh in death on a cross? The 
Christian faith cannot be true apart 
from the story of the Cross, and this 
story cannot be true because it de- 
rogates from God's majesty. ... 


It is not surprising that the Quran, 
having affirmed that Jesus is only a 
prophet, does not take the line which 
the Jews took in saying that Jesus 
died on the Cross but did not rise 
again. Instead, it affirms that Jesus 
did not die on the Cross. As the 
Quran has it, ‘The Jews did not kill 
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him, nor did they crucify him; but he 
was made to appear to them like one 
crucified.” 


Why this denial of the Crucifixion? 
Because, if the Crucifixion is true, 
then it is not enough to deny that 
Jesus is Incarnate God on the ground 
that an incarnation derogates from 
God's majesty; it becomes essential 
to meet the challenge of the Cross 
itself which presents the message that 
in Jesus it is precisely God's majesty 
which is involved in the service of 
God's love. .. . if God and men were 
to meet in Jesus Christ and have fel- 
lowship there, then it was essential 
that men should be set free from their 
bondage to sin. The strength of sin 
lay in its being incognito. ... On the 
Cross sin was exposed. It had to 
come out into the open in order to 
kill Jesus. . . . The Cross was also the 
result of loving those who did not 
want to be loved....He loved 
the world: and the price of love when 
it persists in the face of rejection is 
death. . . . On the Cross sin worked 
its worst and was worsted, love 
worked its best and was glorified. In 
other words, in Jesus, God dealt both 
with sin and with the sinner; and 
there in Jesus man participates for- 
ever both in his victory over sin and 
in his pouring out of love.... 


But the problem for the Muslim 
does not rest here; he wants to know 
whether Incarnation is possible. Can 
God become man? Can the word be- 
come flesh? The impossibility of this 
is felt by the Muslim on two grounds: 
belief in the incarnation denies God's 
unity, and it is also a manifestation 
of man‘s arrogance. ... 

When we say Jesus is God incar- 
nate, we mean precisely that, that 
God is one and that Jesus is not a 
second God alongside another. All 
the theological controversies in the 
first four centuries of the Christian 
era that raged around the doctrine of 
the person of Jesus Christ, were con- 
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' cerned with unity of God. If Jesus 

| Christ is not real God become real 

) man, then the unity of God is de- 
_ nied.... 

As orthodox Christians we may 
spin words about the doctrine of the 
| Trinity but they will remain only 
_ words. Where it is a question of one 
» doctrine set over against another, the 
' Muslim doctrine about the nature of 
God is clearer and more convincing. 
It is Christiam experience that con- 


tests the sufficiency of the Muslim 
teaching about God, and this exper- 
ience must lie behind the preacher's 
words. It is not because man is ar- 
rogant but because God is humble 
that we are concerned to say Jesus 
Christ is God become man. But we 
cannot say it with any degree of con- 
viction if we ourselves have not been 
humbled by God's humility, if we 
have not worshiped at the manger or 
stood shattered near the Cross. . 


Til. 
i My dear Niles, 


: The subject of this letter has been specifically narrowed down to the 
} question you asked—Why a Buddhist cannot accept Christianity as his re- 
ligion? A reply presupposes an adequate knowledge of both religions, and I 
cannot claim to be sufficiently deeply versed in Christianity to do justice to 
this subject.... 


Buddhists are exhorted by their Religion to be logical and scientific and 
to have a clear perception of what they follow. Buddhism expounds no dog- 
mas that one must blindly believe, no creeds that one must accept on good 


) faith without reasoning, no superstitious rites and ceremonies, no meaning- 


| less sacrifices and penances for one’s purification... Having thus been given 
a scientific outlook, a logical outlook, it is very difficult, nay impossible, for 
) Buddhists to accept a doctrine which preaches that all good and all bad flows 
from an all-powerful and all-mercitul Creator. 


A Buddhist at once questions the Creator's all-powerfulness because He 
has failed to foresee the coming of sin, the coming of inequity and injustice. 
He has failed to prevent such inequity and injustice and general misery in 
the world. They question His all-mercifulness for He has allowed them to 
suffer in the world and has ordained that all living beings end up in death. 
They are, therefore, unable to accept the theory of an omnipotent and merci- 
ful Creator.... 


In Christianity, one prays to God as the Saviour and the dispenser of all 
things in lite. In Buddhism, each one is expected, by his own efforts, to en- 
noble himself in accordance with the Noble Eightfold Path. A Buddhist also 
finds it difficult to reconcile the Christian concept of having to appease a God 
by prayers to obtain one’s salvation and, nay, even one’s daily bread.... 


As far as the Buddhist intelligentsia are concerned, they find that the 
doctrines of Christianity and of Buddhism are divided by a vast chasm. The 
former offers the doctrine of dependence on another as a child depends on 
the father. The doctrines of Buddhism, on the other hand, offer full independ- 
ance and place full responsibility on each individual to earn his own deserts 
and to work out his own salvation. “As you sow, so shall you reap.” That 
is Buddhism. Karma follows action. No foreign intervention is possible. To 
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the Buddhist intelligentsia who have realized the truth of this law of Karma, 
believing in an unseen power is as difficult as believing that day shall not 


follow night... . 


You see that in this letter the writer 
makes three points. First of all, the 
Buddhist cannot accept “dogmas,” he 
says. A Buddhist can accept only the 
results of reasoned thought. But how 
do dogmas arise in Christianity? 
They arise from the facts of events. 
God has acted on man’s behalf. When 
we are dealing with events of which 
God is the author, then we can only 
argue from them and not to them. 
The necessity for the actions of God 
is not made clear by human reason, 
but once God has acted the nature of 
the consequence of such action for 
man can be stated.... 


The second difficulty that my 
friend mentions in his letter is that 
belief in a good and almighty God 
leaves one with too many contradic- 
tions as one seeks to interpret human 
life. He is right, isn’t he? The heart 
of faith is in these contradictions. God 
can and God does not. God must but 
God will not. . . . The Buddhist is 
asking for explanations precisely 
about the point where man must 
stand alone with God. At that point 
explanations are an irrelevence. Faith 
declares that ‘neither death, nor life 

. will be able to separate us from 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord” (Rom. 8:38-39). 


The third point which my friend 
makes in his letter is that man is his 
own saviour. He earns his own de- 
serts. In other words, he is still un- 
der law. .. . It is as this point that 
one sees clearly the nature of the 
Buddhist protest against religion. Man 
is bound to his own actions, and all 
attempts to mitigate man’s condition 
by various forms of religious prac- 
tices and devotion are in the last 
analysis useless. Religion proclaims 
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Yours sincerely, 


SOMARATNE 


that there is grace: but this grace 
which religion proclaims is too cheap. 
Indeed, it is no grace. Cheap grace 
is no grace at all. The grace which 
the Christian gospel proclaims, how- 
ever, is the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. It cost God an incarnation 
and a crucifixion to be gracious to 
man. But more than that, it cost a 
resurrection to remain gracious. We 
see clearly the humiliation which 
God had to accept in order to become 
man. We can realize the suffering 
and sorrow that Incarnate-God had 
to endure in order to love man and 
die at his hands. But we forget very 
often what it meant to God to raise 
Jesus Christ from the dead and hand 
him over to men again to do with 
him as they would. The Resurrection 
proclaims that Jesus Christ is still at 
man's mercy because he is still man 
among men — God with us and at 
our disposal. “Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me?” is the cry of Je- 
sus Christ the Risen Lord. 


The good news of grace that the 
Christian preacher proclaims is the 
good news that Jesus Christ is risen 
from the dead. It is the Risen Christ, 
each man’s eternal contemporary, 
who is declared to be gracious. He 
is at work with men and with human 
history as a whole... . If Jesus 
Christ is indeed risen from the dead, 
then there is an activity in the world 
which is his activity and with which 
the historian must reckon. ... “we 
believe that our own religion is the 
way and the truth.” That is just what 
we should not believe. The way and 
the truth is Jesus Christ. Christianity 
needs to learn not only the lesson 
of neighborliness with respect to 
other religions, it also needs to lean 
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' the lesson of maintaining at the cen- 
) ter of its own life that gospel of grace 
which is the judgment on all reli- 
gions. 


When the Buddha denied the rele- 
vance if not the existence of God, he 
did so because in the Hinduism which 
he found all around him God was 
the object of man’s religious activity. 
This activity, together with the God 
who was its object, he swept away 
as completely useless because it 
' seemed to him that effective grace 
| could not be a consequence of any 


cannot make God gracious by any- 
thing he does. Having thus swept 
God out of man’s life, there was 
nothing more to say to man except 
that as he sowed so would he reap. 
The Christian gospel, on the other 
hand, declares not that God is the 
object of man’s religious activity but 
that man is the object of God’s gra- 
cious action. . .. The grace of God is 
costly grace because it is indepen- 
dent of man’s religious life. If flows 
from God's nature. It is the fact of 
Jesus with man all the way even 


| 
| 


unto this end. This grace it is the 


action by man. He was right. Man preacher's task to proclaim. (End) | 


“The justification of missions to Islam is not to be found in the 
superiority of Western culture or theology or even morals, however 
genuine such superiority may be; but rather in the fact that Islam 
is predominantly a religion of the letter, Christianity the religion of 
the spirit. But if so, then our religion, as preached to the Moham- 
medan, must inded be a religion of the Spirit, — of the “Spirit of 
Jesus.” The phrase is pregnant to the last degree: not the manner of 
Jesus, not a “spirit of service similar to His,’ — but “the Spirit’ of 
God which was in Him, and which through Him is the divine Means 
of Grace today. We have nothing else to give the Muslim unless 
we give this. Most futile, most disappointing, and most foolish of 


SS 


all quests would be that which were only to seek to substitute for 
one ritual another, for one system another system, for observance of 


one series of ordinances another series. Christianity has always cut 
its most pitiful figure when seen trying to meet Islam with Islam’s 
weapons, or competing with it on its own ground. Nothing but the . 
Spirit can bind and free Islam. Let the church that does not believe 
in the Holy Ghost save herself the trouble of attempting the conver- | 
sion of Islam. The Spirit of the Father in Jesus Christ, — we have 
nothing else to give Islam that is not corruptible: no, nothing. 


(Christianity and Islam by Canon W. H. T. Gairdner) 
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“Two Missionary Methods” 


(Studies in freedom and dependence in missionary patterns) 


I. 


The missionary was a good man, 
devoted to his work. He was sincere- 
ly desirous of building up the native 
Church. He laboured in a large dis- 
trict and tried hard to do the work of 
two or three men. 


He began by building schools and 
churches. He saw that unless the 
children of his converts received 
some education, they could not pro- 
gress as he desired to see them pro- 
gress. He saw that their parents 
were poor and could not afford to do 
very much to promote education; 
they could hardly afford to lose the 
help of their children even when they 
were young. Consequently he was 
driven to look elsewhere for support. 
He besought societies, he wrote let- 
ters, he enlisted the sympathies of his 
friends at home, he collected sub- 
scriptions. He exhorted and taught 
his converts until they began to un- 
derstand that it was to their advan- 
tage to lend their help. Moreover 
they knew that he sought their wel- 


Are we planting new churches, or 
perpetuating missions? At what 
stage does a missionary become dis- 
pensable? What does the goal of self- 
support involve throughout a mission- 
ary’s work? Roland Allen, M.A. was 
an Anglican missionary from North 
China to Kenya and wrote extensively 
on the subject of the indigenous 
church. This article consists of the 
epilogue to his book “Missionary Me- 
thods — St. Paul’s or Ours?” (pub- 
lished in the USA by the Moody Press 
of Chicago) and reproduced here by 
the kind permission of the World Do- 
minion Press in England (holders of 
the copyright). 
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fare, and they were inclined to help 
him in any work which he started. 
So out of their poverty they sub- 
scribed money and labour, and in 
due course the schools were built— 
primary schools in the villages, and 
a high school at the central station. 
The schools were built on mission 
property and belonged to the mission, 
and the mission supplied the teach- 
ers, and relied upon the teachers to 
keep up the interest of the church 
folk in them and to induce them to 
send their children. 

Similarly the missionary provided 
churches for his people. He said that 
if corporate Church life was to be a 
reality the converts must have 
churches. These were provided in 
the same way and entailed no small 
labour and anxiety. In some cases 
he actually assisted at the building 
with his own hands: in all he exer- 
cised careful and consistent super- 
vision. He was very anxious that his 
buildings should be as good and as 
church-like as possible, and not only 
in the exterior but in the internal fit- 
tings he strove to have everything not 
only good but attractive and complete. 
With the help of his friends in Eng- 
land he succeeded in providing some 
of them with bells and harmoniums. 
He introduced surpliced choirs, he in- 
duced guilds of ladies in England 
to send him out altar linen and front- 
als. He instructed his people in the use 
of the Prayer Book, and he managed 
by dint of persevering labour to teach 
them to conduct the service in good 
order. He even got them to sing 
translations of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, for they were a musical peo- 
ple; though the tunes were to them 
unnatural and the translations imper- 
fect and sometimes, to them, almost 
incomprehensible. Thus the services 
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in his churches became the admira- 
tion of visitors from England. 


_ Yet he was not quite satisfied. 
' Churches and schools alike required 
| perpetual supervision. There was a 
» tendency amongst the converts to let 
| things fall into decay the moment 
| that his inspiring presence was with- 
drawn even for a short time. The sur- 
| plices were allowed to get dirty and 
} ragged, the altar frontals became 
| moth-eaten, the very fabric of the 
| buildings was neglected. The people 
| inclined sometimes to meet in infor- 
} mal services to sing native hymns 
| which one of them had written to na- 
tive tunes, to the neglect of the daily 
offices. The missionary was dis- 
_ heartened. He saw that it would take 
» a long time to establish a habit of 
decent, orderly service, as he under- 
stood it. His converts had sub- 
| scribed liberally, and he had boasted 
* of their self-support. Yet they did not 
} seem to look upon the fruits of their 
liberality as their own. They did not 
show any eager zeal to draw others 
) from their heathen neighbors into the 
) Church, 

_ Consequently he welcomed eagerly 
| a diocesan scheme for the establish- 
| ing of native Church Councils, be- 
! cause he hoped that, by this means, 
| his people would learn to take a 
/ more intelligent and active part in 
| the management of the Church. He 
| immediately set to work to carry out 
the new scheme. He directed his na- 
tive pastors and helpers to see that 
the Councils were elected. At first 
neither pastors nor people understood 
it. They saw in it simply a new 
method of getting money. One of the 
native pastors thus described his ex- 
perience to a stranger: “The people 
come to us and they say, ‘What does 
this mean? We do not want to be 
consulted. The missionaries are our 
father and our mother. Let the mis- 
sionary tell us what to do and we will 
do it.’ And I say, the missionaries 
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have directed this. They want you 
to do this. They think it will educate 
you in the management of affairs and 
will make you more self-supporting. 
We must do it.” And they did. By 
degrees they began to find that it 
was interesting to be consulted, and 
they gained a new sense of import- 
ance. They not only subscribed 
money but within certain limits they 
administered it. It was true that the 
missionary audited all their accounts 
and objected strongly to any expendi- 
ture that he had not authorized, but, 
still, under his direction they did ad- 
minister some funds. They also 
learned to criticize the use of funds. 
They knew that much money came 
into the missionary’s hands from mis- 
sion sources, and they surmised that 
he administered more than they 
knew. They knew how much they 
themselves gave. They knew that 
the missionary boasted of their gen- 
erosity. They, too, began to feel that 
they were doing a great deal. To 
strangers their first remark was a 
modest boast that they were far ad- 
vanced in self-support, their second 
was a hint that they did not receive 
so much out of the Mission funds as 
they thought that they had deserved. 


They were not, of course, allowed 
to go far in self-government. The 
missionary felt that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous if people who had 
not learnt to walk were allowed to 
run. All their meetings were of the 
nature of instructions in what the 
missionary thought should be done, 
rather than free proposal and discus- 
sion. “If they did what they liked, 
what should I do,” said the mission- 
ary, “If they wanted to do something 
of which I did not approve? I must 
keep the direction of affairs in my 
own hands.” In this he was ably sup- 
ported by his native pastors who 
were entirely independent of their 
congregations. The missionary want- 
ed to appoint a special catechist to 


es 


— 
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work amongst children — a sort of 
special missioner for children. In one 
pastorate the pastorate committee re- 
fused to see the wisdom or necessity 
of this; but the missionary had ex- 
pressed a wish for it, and the pastor 
followed the missionary. The pas- 
torate committee refused to support 
the plan, so the pastor vetoed their 
resolution. The district committee 
sitting under the chairmanship of the 
missionary accepted the plan. It was 
carried out. The pastorate committee 
thereupon passed a resolution to the 
effect that as the proposal had been 
carried over their heads and they dis- 
approved of it, they would not vote 
any money for its support. The pas- 
tor vetoed that resolution also, and 
paid the money out of the church 
fund, of which he was _ treasurer. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that 
the committees did not always see 
eye to eye with their missionary, and 
consequently had to be overruled, 
their very existence did encourage 
the concerts in self-support and did 
teach them the art of self-government 
to a certain degree. And the mis- 
sionary was glad of that. He really 
wanted them to learn to manage 
their own affairs, only in the early 
stages he felt that it was of vital im- 
portance that they should not be al- 
lowed to go wrong. 


Similarly in cases of discipline he 
was most anxious to educate the peo- 
ple. He did not believe in the exer- 
cise of discipline as the mere decree 
of white missionaries. He thought the 
people should be represented. In 
cases of serious wrong-doing, he 
caused a committee of inquiry to be 
appointed, and if the case presented 
any peculiar difficulty he himself 
went down and sat on the committee 
at the inquiry. No doubt justice was 
done. But it was disappointing to 
find that Christians often refused hos- 
pitality to a@ man who had been so 
excommunicated when the mission- 
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ary was present, and then received 
him when the missionary was absent. 
They did not seem to realize the full 
responsibility of their action. If it 
was suggested that the case might 
have been different if the native 
body had acted in the first instance 
alone, the answer was conclusive: 
“It would be dreadful if the Native 
Committee condoned a moral of- 
fence.” 


Such was the missionary’s energy 
and success in governing his native 
converts that he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Diocesan Conference of 
his Mission. There he could exercise 
his abilities over a wider area. It 
was unfortunate that his knowledge 
of language was not sufficient to en- 
able him to write or translate papers 
quickly, because the rule of the Con- 
ference was that all business should 
be transacted in the native tongue; 
but the difficulty was got over by 
allowing the rule to lapse. Happily 
nearly all the native members of con- 
ference, or at any rate all the more 
influential members, could speak 
English, and speeches could be de- 
livered on occasion in the vernacular 
for the benefit of those who could 
understand no other tongue. But here, 
too, the missionary and his fellows 
felt the necessity of keeping the con- 
duct of affairs safe in their own 
hands. One day, one of his own 
people rose at the conference to pro- | 
pose that a certain building which 
had been originally put up as a resi- 
dence for a foreign missionary should 
be converted into a secondary school 
for the people of that district. This 
was a proposal of which the mission- 
ary heartily disapproved. It struck 
directly at the position of the secon- 
dary school in his own central sta- 
tion which was under his own imme- 
diate care. He rose to oppose it. 
Nevertheless he could not convince 
the proposer, who again got up and 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Church of South India and Wider Union 


We went to the last meeting of the 
Joint Theological Commission of the 
C.S.I. and the Federation of Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Churches at Bangalore 
in April, 1959, with somewhat un- 
certain hopes. 


On the one hand, since the pre- 
vious meeting in 1956, Regional Con- 
ferences had been held in Tamil, 
Telugu, and Malayalam to discuss the 
Agreed Statements so far put out by 
the Theological Commission. These 
conferences had been arranged large- 
ly because the Lutherans had very 
rightly urged that our discussions on 
union should not be carried on at 
the theologians’ level only, but should 
be shared at the local level by par- 
ish clergy and laity also. The con- 
ferences proved a great success. Del- 
egates entered into discussions with 
great gusto, drafted splendidly am- 


As the life of the Church of South 
India develops, its relationships with 
both its former constituent members 
and other churches becomes a matter 
of acute interest. The pronowncements 
issuing from its recent (April 1959) 
conversations with the Lutherans 
have been made public and widely 
commented upon. Here is a partici- 
pating South India churchman’s inter- 
pretation of the meetings, which may 
add insight to the Commission’s of- 
ficial report (copies of which may be 
obtained through C.L.8. Press, Banga- 
lore 1, South India). The Rev. Geof- 
frey Paul, M.A., M.Th, is on the fac- 
ulty of the Kerala United Theological 
Seminary of the Church of South In- 
dia at Trivandrum. A graduate of 
Queen's College, Cambridge and 
King’s College, London, he has been 
a priest of the Church of South India 
since 1950, and is on the editorial 


bitious proposals, and showed a good 
deal of real acumen in theological | 


matters. For instance, each of the 
three conferences quite independent- 
ly pointed out that the phrase “in a 
spiritual manner” in the third para- | 


graph of the agreed statement on the | 


Lord‘s Supper, when translated into | 
the Dravidian languages, was open to 
misinterpretation, and so at Banga- 
lore a footnote was added to make | 
clear that nothing in the nature of | 


symbolism and nothing conflicting | 
with the doctrine of the real presence _ 
was intended. The atmosphere of | 
these conferences, as far as I could | 
judge from attending the Malayalam | 


Conference, and hearing the reports 


of the others, was very interesting| i 
While each side showed a determina- 


tion to ensure that the other side was / 


left in no doubt of what were thought 


to be its shortcomings, there was a | 
real gladness to have come together i 


1) 


for the first time, a slight sense of | 
frustration that such conferences 
could not take immediate steps for |) 
further action, and a real feeing of |) 
responsibility. There was no “take/ 
it or leave it’ attitude; we all felt we 


| 


ought to be one and meant to work 
for unity. 

On the other hand, the 1956 theo- 
logical discussions on Church and 
Ministry had ended very inconclu- 
sively, and we on our side were un- 
certain whether the Lutherans, on the 
official level, were really eager to 
go beyond discussion. (The remarks 
of Dr. E. L. Mascall on P, 159 of his 
“Recovery of Unity,” that our dis- 
cussions had broken down, were a 
little premature, but in fact there was 
some ground for thinking like this. 
His opinion that the “breakdown” 
was due to the C.S.I.’s wishing to 
have episcopacy without any theory 
about it is a litile misleading. The 


board of this Review. C.S.I. has taken a very clear position 
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on episcopacy, as is made plain in 


' its determination to have an episco- 


pal ministry, and as is set down in 


| the constitution, sections II. 11 and IV, 


and in the questions in the Ordinal. 
What it has not done is to give theo- 


i logical reason why it has preferred 
an episcopal ministry to any other 


' the historic succession. 
' gives several such theological rea- 
' sons in his book, and just as in the 


form of ministry, or why it maintains 
Dr. Mascall 


- Church of England, so also in the 
' C.S.1. there will be people who hold 


_ his views. 


But I do not think that 


| any new province of the Anglican 
’ Communion would at present be 


ready to write down these reasons 


' when drafting its constitution. I might 


We 


add that some Lutherans thought that 
we had broken off the talks.) Since 
_then, there had been some corres- 


| pondence between the two theologi- 
_ cal commissions and questions and 


answers on matters requiring clari- 


fication had been exchanged. In our 


| 
\ 


| 
i 


last letter, we had asked the Luther- 
,anse to say what practical steps to- 
_wards union they were prepared to 
take. 


When we met at Bangalore to take 


up again the subject of “The Unity 


| 


' doubt of the reply. 


..and Continuity of the Church and its 


| Ministry,” we were not long left in 
It was at 11:25 

‘on Tuesday, April 14th, as one of 
- our delegates observed, that the word 


' “constitution” was first uttered. But 


this is to anticipate. After our open- 
,ing devotions and the preliminary 


| business, Bishop Manickam for the 


‘Lutherans rose to read the answers 
‘of their theological commission which 
‘had met in Madras on the previous 
‘day. They had some appreciative re- 
marks to make about our answers to 
their questions, and then they went 


‘on to outline practical proposals: 


“We recommend that the Church 


| of South India and the Lutheran 


‘Churches appoint an Inter-Church 
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Commission with the following terms 
of reference: 


(a) To take steps to implement 
the proposals of the 1955 meeting of 
the Joint Theological Commission. 
(—among other things, for pulpit and 
altar fellowship, a proposal about 
which nothing had so far been done.) 

(b) To prepare a Catechism for 
use in the C.S.I. and the Lutheran 
Churches. (The Southern Seminaries, 
two Lutheran and two C.S.L, in their 
joint annual conference in 1957 had 
been asked to consider this matter, 
and, after a stimulating conference, 
reported that there was a sufficient 
measure of agreement on what ought 
to go into a catechism to make it 
feasible to attempt to draw up a 
common one. We see in this propos- 
al once again the Lutheran eagerness 
that union shall really affect local 
congregations, and also their desire 
that we shall teach the same doctrine 
throughout the church.) 

(¢) To organize Regional Confer- 
ences for further discussions on the 
Church and the Ministry. (—a very 
worthwhile point, since the attempts 
in the earlier Regional Conferences 
to discuss the subject in the absence 
of an agreed statement had been 
very inadequate.) 

(d) To draw up a constitution 
with a doctrinal statement on the 
basis of the work already done by 
the Joint Theological Commission. 


It was undoubtedly the word “con- 
stitution” that transformed the atmos- 
phere of our meeting, and it was thus 
with a good will that we set about, 
at our moderator’s insistence, to try 
to draw up our last agreed statement. 
We first heard and discussed some 
prepared papers, and then seeing a 
fair measure of general agreement, 
we appointed a sub-committee to pre- 
pare a preliminary draft. The first 
draft— largely the work of Bishop 
Hollis — was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed and amendments proposed. 
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The statement was then rewritten, 
and accepted with great joy by all 
of us. 


To an Anglican, the first impres- 
sion it will make is that it is very 
thin in what is says about episcopacy 
and succession, and it is good to be 
clear why this is so. In the first 
place, an agreed statement is not 
a complete statement of everything 
both sides hold on any given topic. 
It is an attempt to make clear what 
is held on those aspects of the sub- 
ject over which it was thought there 
might be controversy between the 
two churches. Most people in the 
C.S.I. would, if asked, say a good 
deal more than is said here about 
episcopacy, and all visitors to the 
C.S.I. have remarked on the high 
esteem in which episcopacy is held, 
but we should not contradict what is 
said here. Secondly, the statement 
was drafted in this form because 
there has been a persistent fear 
among the Lutherans that to enter 
into union with the C.S.I. means to 
become a High Anglican and to be 
forced to accept the view that the 
episcopal ministry is the only true 
one and is essentially superior to all 
other forms of ministry. (I do not 
know if all High Anglican readers 
of this article will share the Lutheran 
fears; they are in any case ground- 
less; but perhaps High Anglican de- 
tractors of the C.SJI. might take 
note!) We wished to make quite 
clear that in certain particular re- 
spects, the C.S.I. position is not 
that of the Anglican Church. 
(The position held by the C.S.I. was 
well expressed by Bishop Andrewes 
in the seventeenth century—quoted 
in Neill’s “Anglicanism” p. 136:— 
“Even if our order be admitted to be 
of divine authority, it does not fol- 
low that without it there can be no 
salvation, or that without it a Church 
cannot stand. Only a blind man 
could fail to see Churches standing 
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without it. Only a man of iron could 
deny that salvation is to be found 
within them.” 


But thirdly, when the C.S.I. is found 
subscribing to a statement that de- 
clares that episcopacy is not essen- 
tial, it does not mean what it might 
easily be misunderstood to mean. It 
does not mean, for example, that it 
would be prepared to reconsider the 
necessity of maintaining an episcopal 
ministry. It does not mean that it 
values episcopacy lightly. On the 
contrary, one of our most responsible 
delegates, in what was perhaps a 
heated moment of discussion, said to 
a Lutheran across the table “To 
abandon the historic episcopate 
would be false to the gospel.” (Dis- 
cussion was moving fast at that mo- 
ment, and so we did not hear him 
develop this point.) The C.S.I. has 
certainly come to regard episcopacy 
as an inalienable part of its heritage 
and has declared in “A Statement 
Concerning the Ministry” that “it is 
needed for the shepherding and ex- 


tension of the C.S.I.," and further on | 


in the same statement it maintains 
that “there cannot be a universally 
accepted ministry which does not in- 
clude the historic episcopate as one 
element.” When we say that episco- 
pacy is not essential, we mean that 
we are not prepared to write down 
a theological statement about episco- 
pacy and succession for which we 
cannot give unequivocal scriptural 


warrant, and which might imply a | 


judgement on other forms of min- 
istry which God has nevertheless 
owned and used. We have consist- 
ently adhered to this principle by 
showing in practice that we do not 
intend to withhold communion from 
any church simply because it is not 
episcopally ordered. To sum up, the 
C.S.I. means to maintain episcopacy 
and does in fact hold high views 
about it, but it will not commit itself 
to saying that this is the only way in 
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_ which God's church can be shep- 


herded, nor that those who do not 
have it are thereby necessarily in- 


' ferior to those that do. 


All of us who went to Bangalore 
came away with the sense that a real 
step forward had been taken. We 


_ do not yet know whether the Luther- 


' an churches, which are of course in- 


dependent bodies, will accept the 


recommendations of their Federation's 
| theological commission, and even if 


they do, the recommendations will in- 
volve some years of solid hard work, 


' with the possibility of many pitfalls 
' on the way, before union is achieved. 


But we felt that at this meeting the 


' goal of union had been clearly de- 
| fined and accepted in principle. 


' reasons. 


All this is important for two other 
In the year 1959/60 the 
C.S.I. is losing nearly half its bench 
of bishops, including several of the 
“foundation bishops” who have guid- 
ed the church since its inception 
and who, growing up in the original 


' union negotiations, have the “theol- 


ogy of the C.S.I.” in their blood. The 
new bishops will be younger men 


who have not this advantage, and 


this could endanger the theological 
continuity of the church. But if in 
the coming years we really are going 
to negotiate a new constitution, then 


' our new leaders will have the oppor- 


tunity of going through something 
like the same process, of looking be- 
yond the pressing problems of their 
own. dioceses, and in encounter with 
another communion, of learning to 


| declare instinctively and authorita- 


tively what is our special doctrinal 
approach. 

Secondly, if we do actually sit 
down to practical union negotiations, 
we shall be presenting a fresh chal- 
lenge to the Anglican Communion. 
Most of the provincial decisions gov- 
erning relations with the C.S.I. rest 
on the assumption that by 1977 we 
shall have a united episcopally or- 
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dained ministry, and have deferred 
consideration of full communion till 
that date. But if, say, within ten 
years, union with the Lutherans re- 
sulted in a new church, that would 
mean that the “thirty year period” 
had become a dead letter, and that 
for a much longer period we should 
have a mixed ministry. In these cir- 
cumstances would the Anglican Com- 
munion be prepared to think again, 
or would it say, No full communion 
without a united ministry? Everyone 
in South India would regard this sec- 
ond possibility as a tragedy, for it 
would mean that without the exercise 
of great grace on both sides, our 
churches would tend inevitably to 
drift apart. From our point of view, 
it would appear that for the Anglican 
churches to take up such an attitude 
would be to miss an opportunity of 
giving a lead to the older churches 
at a time when disunity still remains 
a crippling scandal. We hope that 
negotiations with the Lutherans here 
would be taken as another challenge 
to the older churches to ask whether, 
rather than judging us, they ought not 
to be getting down more seriously to 
the task of working for union in the 
west. 


In its Mandalam last year, the Mar 
Thoma Church—the reformed branch 
of the Syrian Christians in Kerala — 
adopted what is perhaps rather a no- 
vel decision governing relations with 
the C.S.I. It declared that, as church- 
es, the Mar Thoma Church and the 
C.S.I. might be in communion, but it 
left it to individuals to decide whether 
they would communicate with non- 
episcopally clergy or not. There are 
mony in the Mar Thoma Church who 
would like to go beyond this decision, 
but with internal controversies occu- 
pying the church, the time is perhaps 
not ripe for further steps. 


An interesting problem has arisen 


for the C.S.I. since two conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ly- 
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ing within the area of the C.S.I. have 
expressed a willingness to discuss 
union with us. This is the first time 
we have had to think about union 
with a church which has bishops, but 
which, on their own admission, does 
not preserve the apostolic succession. 
The C.S.I. would not want to adopt 
any method of reunion which casts 
doubts on the reality of the Methodist 
Church's ministry before union, and 
has criticised the acts of union in both 
the North India and Ceylon schemes 
because, however carefully worded, 
they are susceptible of being inter- 
preted as reordination. Yet on the 
other hand, the C.S.I. is committed 
to the goal of a united ministry held 
together in the historic succession, 
and to admit to its hierarchy bishops 
who did not stand in that succession 
would be to negate this principle. 
Here is a real dilemma. Various sug- 
gestions have been put forward, some 
of which have produced indignant re- 


buttals from others among us, while 
others have simply had cold water 
quietly poured upon them. As far 
as we are concerned, the church has 
not yet decided what our attitude 
ought to be. And there for the time 
the matter rests until we receive 
clearer guidance. 

In these various ways, then, we 
try in the C.S.I. not to settle down but 
to keep before us steadily the goal, 
“One Spirit, One Body.” If it is any 
comfort to Dr. Mascall, one may say 
quite without fear of contradiction 
that union discussions do give the 
opportunity, very gladly taken, of go- 
ing behind Reformation and late 
medieval assumptions, and of trying 
to recover a fully balanced view of 


the Church’s unity. Whether we are 
successful in this, time will decide. 
But without doubt, the more encour- 


agement we get from outside, the | 
(End) i 


greater are the chances. 


Cuba: Beautiful and Violent 


(And what kind of Christianity it needs) 


"The most beautiful island eyes 
have seen,” Christopher Colum- 
bus is said to have exclaimed on 
discovering Cuba. Its beauty ond 
hospitality and its proximity to the 
United States have made Cuba a 
favorite attraction for American tour- 
ists. Recent political republics of La- 
tin America. Nevertheless, and des- 


Dr. David White is Vice-Rector of 
the Seminario Evangelico de Teologia, 
Matanzas, Cuba. An article written 
by him under this title appeared m 
the Christian Century, (January 21, 
1959); this a version which he has 
revised and amended for this Review. 
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pite the fact that its history has 


meshed with our own on several oc- |. 
Spanish-American | 
War and the Platt Amendment, to | 


casions (in the 


cite two examples), most Americans 


know little about Cuba and under- | 
To them Cuba is the | 


stand less. 
home of the mambo, Desi Arnaz, su- 


gar cane, San Juan Hill and revolu- | 
tionists, a land filled with quaint Ro- || 
mon Catholic churches following a | 
centuries-old religious tradition. They i 
are almost totally ignorant of the as- | 
pect of Cuban life that interest those |) 
of us who are trying to carry on the | 
church’s work here—the moral and | 


spiritual background of the island. 
It comes as quite a surprise to 
Americans when they discover that 
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a majority of the island’s churches 
and chapels are not Roman Catholic 
but Protestant, that more Cubans are 
Protestant ministers than are Roman 
priests, and that on an average Sun- 
day church attendance is about the 
same at Protestant as at Catholic 
services. Equally startling and a 
good deal more sobering is the fact 
that 15 to 20 per cent of the island's 
population are active, church-atend- 
ing Christians, whether Roman or 
Protestant. The spiritual and moral 
poverty of the other 80 per cent goes 
far to explain the recurrent strife in 
the island. It certainly points to the 
urgent need for mission work by the 
Christian church within its own 
household. 

Cuba's present moral and religious 
situation can be understood only by 
looking back to the time, over 400 
years ago, when Columbus found the 
island on his first voyage of discov- 
ery in 1492. It soon became one of 
the most prized possessions of Spain’s 
New World empire. The Spaniards 
brought with them their Roman Cath- 
olic faith, including some of its most 
fanatical manifestations. This Roman 
heritage is still a major element in 
the religious picture in Cuba. 

The conquistadors soon enslaved 
Cuba's native population, as they en- 
slaved the Indians of Spanish Amer- 
ica. But while they succeeded in 
turning the highly civilized people of 
Mexico, Columbia and Peru into 
forced laborers, their policy proved 
disastrous among the primitive tribes 
of Cuba. Accustomed to living off 
the bounties of a tropical paradise, 
Cuba’s Indians could not stand up 
under the hard physical labor im- 
posed on them. Many rose in rebel- 
lion and were killed in savage mas- 
sacres, others committed suicide, still 
others died of the white man’s di- 
seases. The native people were 
eradicated so rapidly and completely 
that today there are almost no de- 
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scendants of theirs in Cuba, nor are 
there even many of the mestizos who 
are so numerous in other Ibero-Amer- 
ican countries, 


African Animism 

After the disappearance of the In- 
dions the conquistadors imported 
large numbers of African slaves to 
the island. These brought along their 
ancient animistic religion with its pri- 
mitive rites and superstitions. In the 
British colonies which became the 
United States, the Negro slaves were 
converted to Protestant Christianity 
and their lives were deeply trans- 
formed. In Cuba, Roman Catholic 
Christianity never accomplished more 
than the thinnest veneer of saint wor- 
ship over an essentially unchanged 
animism. Today, only two blocks 
from the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary where these words are be- 
ing written, the drums of darkest Af- 
rica can be heard beating out their 
immemorial rhythms. Animal and 
plant sacrifices are still offered and 
the names of the old Africa deities 
are still in common use. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that the 
most widespread and pervasive spir- 
itual influence in Cuba today is this 
African animism, which has spread 
far beyond the Negro population. 

Besides Roman Catholicism and 
African animism two other promin- 
ent influences have done much to 
shape Cuba's religious life. Both had 
their beginnings in the island's strug- 
gle for independence. Most of the 
countries that were once part of 
Spain's great American empire 
gained their freedom around the 
1820s. Cuba, however, was the “pearl 
of the Antilles,” and Spain was de- 
termined to keep it. Thus there were 
no serious efforts at independence 
until the 1870s, which saw the very 
bloody and unsuccessful Ten Years’ 
War.” In 1895 the definitive effort 
began and was well advonced when 


US. intervention brought it to com- 
) pletion. With the end of American oc- 
| cupation in 1902 Cuba at last became 
) an independent republic. 

The struggle for freedom has left 
j an abiding mark on the religious as 
on every other aspect of Cuban life. 
/ One major result was a strong anti- 
| clericalism which often issued in 
‘secularism. The Roman Catholic 
| Church supported the Spanish crown 
jin its attempt to maintain control of 
ithe island. Priests used the confes- 
| sional to obtain military secrets, 
' which were passed on to the Spanish 
troops. When Antonio Maceo, the 
| gigantic mulatto who was one of the 
| greatest of Cuba's generals, was 
) killed, cathedral bells up and down 
| the island were rung in celebration. 
‘Incidents like these created an in- 
i tense hatred of the church and its 
| clergy. When independence came 
/}many of the Spanish priests had to 
| flee the island. From the very be- 
| ginning Cuba’s government has kept 
| the church separate from the state, 
| and a militant secularism has char- 
| acterized most Cuban administra- 
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Protestantism Comes 


The second religious influence aris- 
ing from the wars for independence 
was of a more positive kind. Then 
as now many Cubans sought refuge 
in the United States, and large Cuban 
colonies grew up in Key West, 
Tampa and New York city. So for the 
first time Cubans came into contact 
with Protestantism. Many were deep- 
ly impressed. José Marti, the most 
honored of the island's patriots, lived 
for several years in New York city, 
where he worked as a reporter on 
one of the daily newspapers. He of- 
ten attended Protestant worship serv- 
ices ond heard some of the great 
preachers of the day. His feeling 
about Protestantism can be judged 
from his statements that “the portrait 
of Martin Luther should be hung on 
the walls of every home as one of the 
great liberators of mankind,” and 
“the Protestant church is the guardian 
of the seed of liberty in the world 
today.” 

Marti never became a church mem- 
ber, but many of his fellow exiles 
were converted to one or other form 
of Protestantism. The happy result 


It reminds me of the story Col. Vom de Post tells in his fascinating 


book, “The Dark Eye in Africa.” 


At the end of the last World War 


he was staying with the Dutch Governor-General of Java, at the 
time when the Dutch were beginning to realise that the Indonesians 
wanted to see them leave; their Empire, the third largest in the 
world, was tumbling down. The Governor-General remarked to Van 
der Post: 


them . 


"I cannot understand it. Look what we have done for 
. . We have done away with malaria, plague and dysentery 


and given them a prosperous balanced economy. And yet they 
want us to go. Can you tell me why they want us to go?” Van der 


Post replied: “Yes, I think I can: 


I'm afraid it is because you've 


never had the right look in the eye when you spoke to them.” 


(The Church and Mission by Murray Rogers 
from “Darshan,” Student Christian Movement of India) 
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was that Protestant Christianity was 
introduced into Cuba not by foreign- 
ers but by its own people on their 
return home. Thus Protestantism had 
active and capable native leadership 
there from the very beginning. When 
the American mission boards began 
work in Cuba after the Spanish- 
American War they were supporting 
and responding to a Cuban initiative. 


Outstanding among these early 
Protestants was Enrique B. Someillan, 
secretary of the Cuban revolutionary 
party in the United States ond one 
of Marti’s main collaborators, who 
became one of the island's first Pres- 
byterion ministers. Then there was 
the first president of the republic, 
Thomds Esirada Palma. He was a 
Quaker, but since there was no Qua- 
ker meetinghouse in the capital, Ha- 
vana, the presidential coach carried 
him and family to Havana's Presby- 
terian church every Sunday. 


An Urgent Mission Field 


The newly independent country 
was ripe for Protestantism. Its reli- 
gious picture at that time was a sorry 
hodgepodge. On the one hand, there 
was a strong anticlericalism plus a 
ministerial vacuum caused by the de- 
parture of many priests; on the other, 
a syncretistic amalgam of Roman 
Catholicism and African animism 
which claimed much of the popula- 
tion, even the upper classes. Moving 
into this spiritual breakdown was a 
dynamic new form of the Christian 


au 


faith. 


In the years since, Protestantism 
has grown amazingly in Cuba. Where 
five and a half decades ago there 
were a few hundred church members, 
today there are more than 300,000. 
In 1956 Carteles, one of Cuba’s popu- 
lar magazines, cited Catholic Action’s 
estimates of religious affiliation: that 
six per cent of the island’s population 
was Protestant (in Matanzas pro- 
vince, around 14 per cent) and that 
the active Roman Catholic popula- 
tion was less than eight per cent. 
Thus four out of every five Cubans 
have no real allegiance to any 
branch of the Christion church. The 
figures speak eloquently. Despite 
the advance of Protestantism, Cuba 
remains an urgent mission field. 


Cuba's pecple are among the 
earth's happiest and most hospitable, 
but beneath their laughter today 
there is sadness and tragedy. To 
anyone who will look beyond the 
surface the causes will be seen to 
be much deeper than political or 
economic ideology. Cuba's need is 
of the soul, a spiritual and moral un- 
dergirding of the aspirations of a 
gracious and friendly people. It is 
my conviction that Protestantism, with 
its evangelical renewal of the indi- 
vidual’s life and its ecclesiastical 
structure of responsible self-govern- 
ment, speaks profoundly to the need 
of this beautiful but violent land. 


(End) 


. .. the peculiar character of the history of the Church is given 


to it by the fact that it is God who still maintains the world in exist- 
ence and provides space and time for the proclamation of the gos- 


pel, and for the gathering togeher of His people. 


The Church has 


a history only because God has given to it the privilege of participat- 


ing in His own mission.” 


(Wilhelm Andersen in Towards a Theology of Mission) 


One of the most pregnant ideas to 
‘come out of Lambeth Conference last 
summer was suggested to us by the 
Church of Scotland, via a report of 
‘Unity negotiations between them and 
the Church of England, namely, that 
while they were studying episcopacy 
we study something that they find 
in their New Testaments—the place 
lof the lay eldership and the presby- 
‘tery. This statement was especially 
interesting to me as Bishop of Cali- 
fornia since we had already begun 
something here which was in effect 
a dramatization of this challenge. We 
‘had begun our experiment because 
‘it seemed to us to answer a real 
need. We have continued it and fur- 


ther developed it with a sense that 
-not only is it serving its purpose in 


terms of the extension of the mission 
of the Church but it is also helping 


us to “act out” the things that we be- 


lieve in the field of Church unity. It 
‘is said that the study of the episco- 
pacy by the Church of Scotland re- 
ceived a set-back; but it is never- 
theless evident—and was demon- 
strated in the Church of South India, 
and in the North India/Pakistan Plan 
and the Ceylon Scheme—that unity 
is going to come by a coalition of the 
best features of what had been divid- 


Have western missionaries often in- 
advertently or unwisely fostered the 
familiar parish system in places 
where other kinds of church organiza- 
tion might have been more effective? 
The Bishop of California, the Rt. Rev. 
James A, Pike, here reports on an 
experiment in Church polity at home 
which reminds us that the church can 
boldly adapt its institutional life to 
suit the manifest demands of new 
times, new needs. 
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Old Presbytery Done Small 


(An experiment in missionary polity) 


ed polities. 

It is a long way from Edinburgh or 
London to Paso Robles, California. 
The experience described above has 
provided both the theology and the 
polity for the first presbytery (to my 
knowledge) in the Anglican com- 
munion. We had already formed the 
presbytery before Lambeth, but did 
not fully know why we were doing 
it until after Lambeth. Soon after I 
took over my episcopal duties in the 
Episcopal Diocese of California last 
May, I received the resignation of 
one of the rural priests in the south- 
ern end of the diocese. Down there 
he was simply too lonely and de- 
tached, and there wasn't enough to 
occupy the time and talents of this 
fine man. I placed him elsewhere. 
At the same time John D. Riley, the 
rector of our one parish in the area, 
expressed a desire to develop a 
“team ministry’ and asked if he 
could form it with the proposed re- 
placement (in the area north of him) 
and a new minister we hope to pro- 
vide for the place to the south of 
him, which had never had a full time 
minister. 

I asked Mr. Riley to gather together 
lay representatives of the four places 
we serve in that part of California 
and also from two other areas where 
our churches had/been closed for 
decades. I flew down to Paso Robles 
to meet him. A three-hour survey of 
the vast area by small plane fol- 
lowed. We landed in time to have 
lunch with the lay representatives 
and decided to form a “strategy com- 
mittee’ for provision of a joint min- 
istry for the whole area. Later we 
decided that the title didn’t have the 
right ecclesiastical flavor and that 
there was evidently no word in the 
Episcopal vocabulary for a_ unit 
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above a parish or mission and less 
than a “convocation” or “deanery,” a 
unit which would involve the laity 
as well as the clergy. So for the cen- 
tral body we adopted, “from hunger,” 
the title “presbytery”; and, figuring 
that we might as well go “whole hog” 
in Presbyterian terminology, we 
called the priest in charge the “gen- 
eral presbyter” and the secretary the 
“stated clerk.” 


It was only after Lambeth that I 
really saw the significance of what 
we had started. On my return I met 
with the Paso Robles presbytery, as 
we called it, and explained the chal- 
lenge of the Church of Scotland, 
making clear to the lay members that 
they are charged with participation 
in the spiritual administration of the 
Church together with the clergy. I 
also pointed out that, although I was 
not yet prepared to ordain “elders,” 
the lay members of the presbytery— 
and hence presbyteroi—were hardly 
anything else but this in fact. 


The practical results: The two 
closed mission churches have been 
reopened; the members of the presby- 
tery have started a joint youth pro- 
gram and a joint training program for 
canvassers and church school teach- 
ers; and they are moving toward de- 
veloping a new mission in an area 
that has never had any church. Less 
tangible, but equally important, they 
all have a “we” feeling about these 
undertakings. The general presbyter 
was able to work out the acquisition 
from the Church of the Nazarene of 
a fine new church building and par- 
sonage to the south of his parish 
(previous to that, services and 
church school had been held in a 
bank building with no room for any- 
thing); and in this church the con- 
gregation tripled. When I went down 
to ordain the deacon assigned there 
to the priesthood, people came from 
all over the vast area covered by the 
presbytery. 
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And more, the clergy are not lone- 
ly any more. They meet weekly for 
planning, devotion and recreation. 
Their talents are distributed to serve 
in the work of the whole area. In 
effect, each church (now there are 
six) has three ministers. But deeper 
than this: we have been able to give 
the laymen a real part in the spiritual 
work of the church, a more direct 
part than through vestry membership. 
Happily the new presbytery has ac- 
quired, via the Town and Country 
Division, a Volkswagon microbus to 
take the gospel out to distant ranch 
areas and to help get young people 
together. 


We have not perfected the idea 
and we have a long way to go. In 
the meantime, we have formed four 
new presbyteries, one in the coastal 
area to the west and south of the in- 
itial Paso Robles field, one up in cen- 
tral Contra Costa county, one in the 
King City area, and one in the Sali- 
nas area. About to be formed is our 
first ‘city presbytery” in the Univer- 
sity community across the bay. We 
are calling it the “Bishop Berkeley 
Presbytery” in order to remind the 
city of the origin of its name. Through 
its college work committee it will 
supervise graduate and undergradu- 
ate chaplaincies and seek ito tie their 
work more closely into the life of the 
parishes through its social relations 
committee to make it more possible 
to speak as one voice in the Episco- 
pal Church on civic concerns and re- 
form. On the drafting boards are 
two more presbyteries: one for the 
Mission District of San Francisco (in 
one part a depressed area) to pro- 
vide a@ common approach to “the 
mission to the Mission” through 
which we hope to coordinate, and 
two, another for Southern Alameda 
County, which is “exploding” with 
population growth and needs “on the 
spot” survey and strategy planning. 


Each of these has been developed 


fout of pragmatic needs; we have not 
just arbitrarily districted the diocese. 
Our most recent step is to require ap- 
‘plicants for the ministry—from par- 
ishes and missions which are em- 
braced within the Presbyteries — to 
receive a recommendation from that 
body. Though Presbytery action will 
not be final, we feel it is important 
that this new unit be brought into its 
‘important work of screening aspirants 
for the Priesthood by final action ta- 
ken by the Bishop and the Standing 
Committee. 

_ In all this we are having the op- 
portunity to experiment with the 
‘presbyterian system in a way con- 
sistent with the episcopal form of gov- 
ernment. So far, we have seen that 
the answer is not “either/or” but 
“both/and.” While we cannot yet 
make a full assessment, we have 
gone far enough to know that new 
structuring is not merely a “gimmick” 
or novelty. We hope to see, in both 
its practical effectiveness and the 
spiritual response of the laity called 
‘to this particular ministry, results 
significant enough to encourage other 
idioceses to experiment along similar 
lines. There may be others that have 
already done so. But in any case 
/one Anglican diocese is taking the 
‘Church of Scotland's challenge ser- 
iously, and at least one group of 
Presbyterian clergy have approached 
us for guidance as to forming a 
“Presbytery” of our type. Since we 
have used up the word “Presbytery,” 
which in effect is a medium-sized 
Diocese, they may well have to turn 
to our terminology for a similar con- 
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templated unit: perhaps they could 
use “Convocation” or “Deanery.” 


Meanwhile, of course, we were 
hoping that the Church of Scotland 
would take seriously the idea of the 
possibility of the episcopacy. We 
have gone far enough with our ex- 
periment for me to trust the Holy 
Ghost's guidance of the Reformed 
churches in their development of the 
presbytery structure. Perhaps they 
and other churches can come to feel 
that the Holy Ghost has something to 
do with historic succession of the 
episcopate. I pray that together we 
may find that the answer is both/and. 


In the many varied situations in 
which the Anglican Church is at- 
tempting to function, surely it has 
become apparent again and again 
that the traditional polity of the “par- 
ish” does not meet every situation. 
It is in the belief that the idea of the 
“presbytery” offers something that 
the “parish” polity may lack that I 
submit this to readers of the “Over- 
seas Mission Review.” We know 
that it is working for us in the Dio- 
cese of California. We firmly believe 
that this variation of our polity does 
not depart from the intention of the 
Anglican communion and is in no 
way disloyal. On the contrary, we 
feel that it is a higher kind of loyalty 
—because it is loyalty to the task 
which must be accomplished and to 
the unity of the Holy Catholic Church. 
It is with these things in mind that 
we commend it heartily and hope 
that it will serve others as it shows 
promise of serving us. (End) 


“The parish too often wants to be ministered unto rather than to 
minister; and seldom gives itself a ransom for many.” 


(Peter Day) 
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Toward A Theology Of Missions 


(An expanded review of Joachim Jeremias’ 
“Jesus’ Promise to the Nations’ ) 


The place of Missions in the theo- 
logical encyclopaedia which governs 
American theological education pre- 
sents problems. At the present mo- 
ment, it is difficult to say precisely 
where Missions, as a discipline, be- 
longs. If one looks at the official 
catalogue of subjects in which can- 
didates for ordination in the Episco- 
pal Church are to be examined (Ca- 
non 23, Secs. 1 and 2), he finds a 
place for the history, extent, and 
methods of the Christian mission, but 
he will not find there a place for the 
theology of missions. The literature 
from Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries on this subject, however, 
leans most decidedly in the direction 
of a theology of missions. A num- 
ber of periodicals, particularly in Ger- 
many, are devoted entirely to the 
theological setting for the Church's 
mission, and there has been a con- 
siderable production of literature put- 
ting the theology of missions square- 


While we are rediscovering that the 
Church does not HAVE missions, but 
IS itself one, we shall turn again to 
the Bible. Therein we find universal 
history described in terms of the 
grand Mission of God to his broken 
and wounded creation, and, if our 
missionary strategies and hopes are 
to be what he wills, we are in for a 
meticulous and surgical review of 
everything we are doing in the light 
of the best in biblical studies. Mission 
theology and biblical theology are ab- 
Solutely inseparable. The Rev. Jules 
Laurence Moreau, M.A., 8.T.M., is as- 
sistant Professor in New Testament 
Literature and Languages, and Li- 
brarian, at the Seabury-Western Sem- 
imary, Evanston. 
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ly into the context of New Testament 
studies. American energies, at least 
in the Protestant traditions, have been 
expanded in the direction of the how 
of missions. This direction of thought 
is due in no small degree to the or- 
ieniation of missions toward that al- 
most uniquely American discipline— 
social science. One might almost say, 
therefore, that the sort of thinking 
about missions to which the average 
Episcopal cleric has been exposed 
throughout his preparation and dur- 
ing his ministry is highly practical 
and even pragmatic. His European 
counterpart, however, has become ac- 
customed to thinking about missions 
in terms of the why. 

Some few books have appeared in 
English with the purpose of under- 
standing what undergirds the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Church, but 
for the most part such works have al- 
most completely ignored the results 
of critical study of the Bible and 
particularly of the New Testament. 
This judgment may fairly be ren 
dered upon Martin Thornton's “Pas- 
toral Theology: A  Reorientation” 
(London, 1956). In one quite import- 
ant sense, it can be said that the 
Bultmann debate is in part a discus. 
sion of the theory and praxis of mis: 
sions. As Bultmann understands the 
New Testament, it is no longer pos- 
sible to use the sayings of Jesus as 
the simple and naive command for a 
universal mission. If the wholeness 
of the Christian proclamation is te 
be maintained, we may not have one 
view of the life and ministry of Jesus 
for biblical studies and another anc 
different one for the foundation ot 
our theology of missions. For this 
reason, Joachim Jeremias’ “Jesus 
Promise to the Nations” (“Studies ir 
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Biblical Theology, 24," SCM Press, 
London, 1958) is an important and 
significant book. 

While Jeremias’ book is a valuable 
contribution to biblical studies, it also 
raises certain inevitable questions 
about the theology of missions. Jere- 
mias reasserts what is quite obvious 
to the serious student of modem bib- 
lical thought; in his own meticulous 
way he once more establishes that 
Jesus’ ministry was limited to Israel. 
In so doing, he reopens a vital area 
of discussion when he examines the 
reasons why the ministry of Jesus 
was thus limited. It is these reasons 
that lead to a “biblical foundation for 
{the Church’s] mission.” The book 
under consideration was conceived 
first as the Franz Delitzsch Lec- 
tures for 1953, delivered under the 
auspices of the Institutum Judai- 
cum Delitzschianum, now located at 
Miinster. It was first published in 
Germany (Jesu Verheissung fiir die 
Volker (Stuttgart, 1956] ), and shortly 
thereafter it appeared in French 
translation in the series Cahiers 
théologiques (Jésus et les Paiens 
(Neuchatel, 1956]); the present vol- 
ume is a translation by S. H. Hooke. 
The purpose of the Institute, as of the 
lectures sponsored by it, is the fur- 
therance of deeper knowledge of 
each other’s characteristics among 
Jews and Christions. As a scholar 
well versed in Judaism as well as in 
primitive Christianity, Jeremias is 
eminently qualified to carry on the 
work oi the 19th century scholar and 
teacher in whose memory the Insti- 
tute and its lectureship were founded. 
Deeply aware of the Jewishness of 
Jesus’ ministry, Jeremias listens at- 
tentively to hear the specifically Jew- 
ish overtones of Jesus’ message, and 
only after he has carefully heard 
these overtones does he move from 
the setting of Jesus’ lifetime to the 
situation that prevailed in the nascent 
Church. 
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The book is divided into four chap- 
ters; the first two are slightly over 
twice az long as the third, and the 
final chapter is but slightly over a 
page in length. The first chapter 
carefully discusses three important 
negative conclusions about the min- 
istry of Jesus with regard to the Gen- 
tile mission. Jeremias first points out 
here that the Gentile mission of the 
Jews was at its height during the 
lifetime of Jesus; in spite of this, 
however, the only authentic word of 
Jesus on the subject of this mission 
is condemnatcry (Matt. 23:15). The 
vitality cf this mission in Palestine 
may be overdrawn by Jeremias, yet 
if the Hellenistic mission is any baro- 
meter, he may be on the right track. 
According to Jeremias, while Jesus 
did not condemn the mission per se, 
his virulent condemnation was direct- 
ed against the superficiality of this 
approach to Gentiles, the smugness 
and self-righteousness of the Phari- 
sees who mounted this enterprise of 
proselytism, and the fanaticism of 
those who were brought into the 
ranks of Judaism by this means (pp. 
18f.:). Second among his negative 
conclusions is that during his lifetime 
Jesus forbade his disciples to preach 
to non-Jews; here again he reflects 
upon the preaching of Jesus as seen 
from a critical viewpoint. To Jere- 
mias it is quite clear that passages 
such as Matt. 10:5f and 10:23 show 
that Jesus commanded a mission to 
Israel as the covenant people of God; 
this view is confirmed by the fact 
that the disciples were precisely 
twelve in number (p. 21), and fur- 
ther confirmed by the evidence of 
Galatians (2:7 esp.) to the effect 
that James, Cephas, and John recog- 
nize Paul's mission to preach to Gen- 
tiles but that they, as members of the 
Twelve, continue the mission com- 
manded directly by Jesus. Thus it 
would appear that the Gentile mis- 
sion—or perhaps more properly des- 
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ignated as the “reception of the Gen- 
tiles‘“—was a product of the Church’s 
first encounter with Gentiles via the 
Hellenistic synagogue. His third 
negative conclusion is that Jesus 
limited his own activity to Israel; 
here Jeremias works through a maze 
of material and satisfactorily main- 
tains that the evidence clearly dem- 
onstrates such a limitation of Jesus’ 
own activity. His handling of the 
missionary charge at the end of Mat- 
thew in this connection is especially 
convincing; “the closing passage of 
the Matthean gospel indirectly estab- 
lish[es] the fact that the earthly 
ministry of Jesus had not yet em- 
braced the Gentiles” (p. 39). 

After observing that the artistry of 
the apologist may not minimize the 
severity of these findings (ibid.), he 
goes on to show that one of the rea- 
sons for our inability to handle the 
probiem of Jesus’ relation to the Gen- 
tile mission is that we have been 
posing the question and wrongly. In- 
stead of asking what Jesus’ attitude 
toward the Gentile mission was and 
answering this question by spot quo- 
tation from the Gospels uncritically 
viewed, Jeremias proposes to follow 
the lead of B. Sundkler (Jésus et les 
paiens,” Revue d’‘histoire et de phil- 
osophie_ religieuses, XVI [1936], 
462ff..) and followed in his disserta- 
tion by H. Stoevesandt (Jesus und 
die Heidenmission, dissertation sum- 
marized in Theologische Literaturzeit- 
ung, LXXIV [1949], 242) both of 
whom formulated the question differ- 
ently: What does Jesus actually say 
about the Gentiles? Such an ap- 
proach, according to Jeremias, yields 
a somewhat different picture. 

Out of the background of first cen- 
tury Judaism, Jeremias points out how 
severe was the Jewish judgment of 
non-Jews; this is amply reflected in 
the popular eschatological expecta- 
tion that found expression not only in 
certain nationalistic strata of later OT 
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prophets, but was most articulately 
expressed in apocalyptic and rabbin- 
ic materials. Contrasting this popu- 
lar view of the destiny of Gentiles 
current in Judaism with what Jesus 
says about this destiny, Jeremias can 
find three positive conclusions about 
Jesus’ attitude toward the Gentile 
question. He first contends that Jesus’ 
preaching exised from the popular 
eschatological expectation all idea of 
vengeance upon the Gentiles. As 
Jeremias says, it is of most signifi- 
cance that Jesus “detaches the na- 
tionalistic idea of revenge from the 
hope of redemption” (p. 43 in italics). 
Secondly, on the reverse side of this 
coin he finds that Jesus promises to 
the Gentiles a share in salvation; in 
this respect, Jesus appears to reflect 
the universalism of the OT which was 
the result of the orientation of escha- 
tology to ktisiology (cf. Gésta Linde- 
skog, “The Theology of Creation in 
the Old and New Testaments,” The 
Root of the Vine, by Anton Fridrich- 
sen, et al. [London, 1953], p.p. 1-22. 
Cf. also his Studien zum neutesta- 
mentlichen Schépfungsgedanken [Up- 
psala, 1952]). In the final assize, it 
appears that the distinction between 
Israelite and Gentile is all but eradi- 
cated; the judgment of God is based, 
therefore, upon response and not 
upon special privilege, thus indicat- 
ing that the election of Israel is con- 
ceived in terms of responsibility ra- 
ther than in terms of reward (Cf. C. 
W.F. Smith, The Jesus of The Para- 
bles [Philadelphia, 1948]). Conse- 
quently, the election of Israel could 
as easily provide grounds for her ulti- 
mate rejection because of her fail- 
ure to respond to that election in 
terms of service. Finally he points 
out that the redemptive activity of 
Jesus and his Lordship includes the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews because 
as redeemer and Lord, Jesus is the 
fulfiller of the promises of God as 
they are recounted in Scripture. 
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While the reviewer may disagree 
with Jeremias’ conception of Jesus’ 
self-consciousness, it should hastily 
be pointed out that his evaluation of 
those passages in which Jesus makes 
a self-confession that he is the Son 
of Man shows a genuine respect for 
other views (Cf. e.g., R. H. Fuller, 
Mission and Achievement of Jesus 
[London, 1954] pp. 95-108). Never- 
theless, he considers unduly skeptical 
those who conclude that Jesus 
thought of himself as no more than 
the forerunner and herald of the Son 
of Man; yet he does allow that even 
such a skeptical view of the authen- 
ticity of those logia in no wise mini- 
mizes their importance in that con- 
struct of the life and ministry of Je- 
sus which makes up the bulk of the 
Synoptic material. Elsewhere he has 
argued that Jesus thought of himself 
as the Servant of Jahveh (J. Jeremias 


a and W. Zimmerli, The Servant of 


God, “Studies in Biblical Theology, 


nn 


20," [London, 1957], pp. 98-104; this 
monograph is a translation of their 
article in Kittel’s Theologisches Wér- 
terbuch zum Neuen Testament [Stutt- 
gart, 1932- ], and this section is to 
be found in volume V, pp. 709-13). 
Jeremias does not adequately estab- 
lish, however, that the primitive 
Church could not have been as re- 
sponsible for viewing the ministry of 
Jesus in Servant terms as Jesus him- 
self; the same criticism can be made 
of his work on the Last Supper (The 
Eucharistic Words of Jesus, trans. A. 
Ehrhardt [New York, 1955]).  Ullti- 
mate decisions about the historical 
authenticity of these sayings will also 
not detract from their value in the to- 
tal construct of early Christian 
thought as represented in the Synop- 
tic Gospels. This final point of Jere- 
mias is somewhat weakened, how- 
ever, when he says, “the message of 
salvation offered to Gentiles by Jesus 
remains incomprehensible unless we 


. . . Christendom, at the present moment, is exposed to two 


temptations in face of a world which is carried along, almost in spite 
of itself, on the ever swifter and more impetuous current of a tech- 
nical civilization which tends to enslave mankind and to imprison 
man within earthly horizens: The temptation to cut the destinies of 
Christendom off from those of the world: Christians would withdraw 
into a ‘remnant’ living in expectation of the coming of Jesus’ spiritual 
kingdom within their souls and in the life to come. An attempt to 
extend the life of the contemplative, separated by vocation, to the 
whole community of the faithful. And on the other hand, the temp- 
tation for the Christian to become wholly involved in all the forms 
of scientific, economic, social and political activity in order to bring 
a Christian influence to bear on the structures of tomorrow's world, 
even if this should mean, as a matter of fact, if not of principle, reduc- 
ing Christianity to being merely the best of solutions to earthly prob- 
lems and losing the sense of the spiritual kingdom, the sense of the 
transcendence of Jesus’ mission, of adoration and of mankind's su- 
pernatural divine finality. 

The Christian must not give way to either of these temptations, 
but overcome them both in the fulfilment of his vocation as man and 
as son of God.” 

The Rev. R. Voillaume, Superior 
of the Little Brothers of Charles de Foucauld 
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realize that it is based on Jesus’ con- 
sciousness of authority” (p. 51). We 
shall not pause to argue the matter 
with Jeremias, but we should point 
out that there is ground for argument 
especially as regards the meaning of 
“authority.” 

Out of what appears to be total 
contradication, Jeremias proposes to 
solve the problem. On the one hand, 
it is clear that Jesus limited his own 
activity as well as that of his disci- 
ples to Israel, while on the other hand 
he promised the Gentiles a share in 
the Kingdom and more than broadly 
hinted that the Jews’ place might 
even be taken by Gentiles. What 
Jeremias proposes as a solution is 
that the matter be approached biblic- 
ally, above all. In such passages as 
Matt. 8:11f. and its parallel in Luke 
13:28f. he finds the clue. The resolu- 
tion of the problem belongs to God, 
and it will take place in that eschato- 
logical moment when God acts de- 
cisively ond finally. Restoring to the 
biblical notion of the last days, Jere- 
mias maintains that Jesus thought in 
terms of the “eschatological pilgrim- 
age of the Gentiles to the mountain of 
God” (p. 57, in italics. Here will be 
detected the influence of E. Kase- 
mann, Dds wandernde Gottesvolk 
[Gottingen, 1938; 2te Aufl., 1957]). 
He enumerates five features of this 
pilgrimage: a) God's Epiphany, b) 
God's call, c) the Gentiles’ journey, 
d})) worship at the world-sanctuary, 
e) the messianic banquet on the 
world-mountain. As he develops his 
solution, it becomes more and more 
clear that Jeremias asks that we see 
the preaching of Jesus and the 
thought of the early Church in terms 
of the eschatology out of which it 
arose. Only when we can see that 
the promise to the Gentiles is of a 
piece with the eschatalogy that spoke 
of God's final manifestation of his 
free grace, only then will we be able 
to comprehend the total contradiction 
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of thought involved in what Jesus has 
to say about a Gentile mission. 


What seems to inform the method 
employed by Jeremias is a firm re- 
solve to read the NT as a product of 
the early Church founded squarely 
upon the OT as the sacred literature 
of a people in whom Jesus’ involve- 
ment was total. In a way reminding 
us of other current literature, Jeremias 
indicates clearly that we must recog- 
nize that Jesus was first and fore— 
most a member of the covenant peo- 
ple of God and that he saw the min- 
istry to which he was committed in 
precisely that context. As Jeremias 
puts it, Jesus accomplished the pre- 
liminaries to the missionary task; he 
issued God's call to full repentance 
among the elect people of God and 
he died upon the Cross because that 
people would not heed that call. The 
Church understood that, in his resur- 
rection, the decisive act of God had 
taken place and that the eschaton 
had begun to dawn. Therefore, the 
missionary task is not to be founded 
on some mandate of Jesus, but it is 
to be seen as the inevitable phase of 
the redemptive activity of God which 
achieved the threshold of its final 
consummation in God’s having raised 
Jesus from the dead. 

If we are to have a theology of 
missions, it will have to be a corol- 
lary of our systematic theology; but 
our systematic theology cannot be 
pursued in isolation from biblical stu- 
dies. Like the seamless robe of 
Christ, theology is one fabric and no 
part of it can be separated from that 
which binds it to the rest of the whole 
garment. ‘The missionary task is a 
part of the final fulfillment” (p. 75); 
it is a phase of God's redemptive ac- 
tivity in which we share and partici- 
pate. We do not accomplish it; God 
accomplishes it in and through the 
Church which is itself an eschato- 
logical phenomenon. Hence, a the- 
ology of missions which does not 
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found itself in the best available un- 


derstanding of the life and thought of 
the early Church as populus dei is 


another sort of membership drive and 
is unworthy of those who bear the 
sign of the Cross given in Baptism. 


From the Executive Secretary — 


Theodore Eastman 


The brevity of this report is due 


in part to a slow summer season (the 


usefulness of which is partially re- 


flected in the book review section) 
| and in part to a desire to devote some 
|of my allotted space to a report on 
| last May’s Seminar in Overseas Serv- 


ice. As the Whitsunday issue of the 
Review was going to press, a group 


of 35 laypeople, most of them with 
overseas experience, met to discuss 
_the question of the Christian abroad 


and to explore the potentialities of a 
permanent program to prepare lay- 
men headed for service overseas. 
Holley Mack Bell, associate editor of 
the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
participated in the consultation to- 
gether with his wife. We present 
immediately following his candid, un- 
varnished analysis of the weekend as 
a progress report on a subject we've 
been talking and thinking about for 
a long time in OMS. We hope that 
it will stimulate comments and sug- 


gestions from our members. 


It must be remembered that the 
first seminar was a consultation ra- 
ther than a training session. As Mr. 
Bell suggests, much was learned 
about attitudes, concerns, problems 
and prior preparation of laymen who 
know what it means to be a Christian 
abroad. From the group’s willing- 
ness to share frankly their insights 
and complaints we believe we have 
gleaned enough raw material to 
launch a truly relevant and effective 
program. 

A small committee has been in 
conversation all summer long and a 


formulated. We expect to make some 
very interesting announcements be- 
fore the next issue of the Review ar- 
rives on top of your reading pile. 


Another summer project which has 
been brought to completion is the 
construction of a portable exhibit de- 
signed to promote interest in the mis- 
sion and membership in the Society. 
Self-contained in its own travelling 
case and simple to assemble, it is 
available for conventions or other 
meetings where large numbers of 
people gather. Trial runs will be 
made at several provincial synods 
this fall. Its dimension are 4 ft. x 5 
ft. x 6 in., and may be transported by 
railway express or freight. We think 
it is an attractive, eye-catching dis- 
play, and offer you its use. 


A second exhibit ready to travel 
after a summer's rest is the executive 
secretary himself. A foray into New 
England is scheduled for mid-Octo- 
ber, and meetings with concentrations 
of OMS members in the Middle At- 
lantic States are being plonned for 
November and December. Members 
in those areas will hear more of this 
locally. 

The Society is honored in having 
its statement of purpose partially 
quoted in the section on ‘The Mission 
Overseas” in Dora Chaplin's study 
guide to Our Christian Heritage, a 
high school course in the Episcopal 
Church Fellowship Series. The Re- 
view is listed as a resource. Powel 
Mills Dawley has written the textbook 
for this course on Church history and 
the Episcopal Church, but its scope 


final plan of action is about to be is such that only the sketchiest de- 
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scription of the world mission can be 
given. It is Mrs. Chaplin's discus- 
sion questions which will take the 
reader below the surface. Dr. Daw- 
ley sees Alaska as being “in some 
ways the most urgent missionary 
challenge to the Church.” 


Through a stroke of good fortune 
we find we are able to continue send- 
ing Oversea News to our members at 
least until next Spring. Welcome 
news to those who value this attrac- 
tive, informative S.P.G. monthly! 


“S,.0.S.—Seminars in Overseas Service” 


By now millions of U. S. citizens 
have read or heard of “The Ugly 
American” — the controversial best 
seller about Americans who go to 
represent, or often misrepresent, this 
country abroad. 


Early last May the Overseas Mis- 
sion Society, conscious of the po- 
tential for service in the some 70,000 
Episcopalians who travel or work 
overseas, called in a group of lay- 
men with overseas experience for a 
consultation. 


The purpose, as outlined by the 
Rev. Theodore Eastman, was to hear 
their suggestions, to get their help in 
defining the problems of preparing 
laymen for their unique missionary 
witness overseas. 


So the first of Seminars in Over- 
seas Service—"A Program of Prepa- 
ration for Christians Going Abroad” 
—was convened at the Hotel Dodge 
in Washington Friday evening, May 
1. Unfortunately, the leader of the 
consultation, the Rev. Samuel Wylie, 
Associate Director of the Division of 
College Work of the National Coun- 
cil, could not be present. Responsi- 


Holly Mack Bell is associate editor 
of the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
chairman of the North Carolina World 
Affairs Council, and a communicant 
of Holy Trinity Church in Greensboro. 
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bility for carrying on fell upon the 
general chairman, the Rev. Thomas 
B. Allen, and the Rev. Richard 
Schoolmaster, along with Mr. East- 
man. 

The program opened with a back- 
ground talk by Mr. Eastman who re- 
viewed fundamental changes going 
on in the world today oand_ their 
meaning for the Christian faith. 

These he enumerated as: (1) Na- 
tionalism, (2) distrust between na- 
tions, (3) industrialization, (4) re- 
surgence of the non-Christian reli- 
gions and (5) the growing power of 
the fringe sects. 

Describing O.M.S. as an educa- 
tional wing of the church’s overseas 
mission, Mr. Eastman explained that 
since the Overseas Department of 
the National Council does not have 
any program for Americans overseas 
O.MLS. is seeking to alert lay people 
to their responsibilities abroad—"to 
sensitize them to their opportunities.” 

He spoke, too, of the “distressing 
loneliness” felt by the church's mis- 
sionaries overseas and explored his- 
torical factors which make clear the 
reasons why the Episcopal Church 
ranks fifth in size among non-Roman 
Churches but 32nd in missionary giv- 
ing. 

From this introduction the seminar 
began its “process, employing the 
parish life conference method. Each 
person introduced another, rather 
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, than himself, to get things off to a 
. lively stort. 


To assemble the “issues, worries, 


, concerns, problems, questions” fac- 


ing people who work abroad, the par- 
ticipants were asked to “count off” 


' and break up into three groups. Af- 


ter each person had put in his contri- 


_ bution, the results were collected and 
| posted on cards tacked up around the 
- room. 


Many of the “issues, worries, etc.,” 


_ involved the phenomenon known to 
| students of the cross-cultural exper- 
| ience as “cultural shock,” or the diffi- 
' culty a person suffers as he attempts 
| to adjust to the totally different life 


of a foreign society. A summary of 
this might have been more easily ob- 
tained, and the malady precisely de- 
fined, by presenting the findings of 
someone such as Dr. Kalervo Oberg 
of the U. S. Mission to Brazil. (‘’Cul- 
tural Shock and the Problem of Ad- 
justment to New Cultural Environ- 
ments,” Technical Assistance Quar- 
terly Bulletin, No. 2.) 


Thespecifically Christian concerns of 
overseas life enumerated were these: 
Christian divisions in face of other 
great religions, differing Christian 
concepts of doctrine and ethics, na- 
tionalism within the Church, “some 
Americans do not care about the 
Church,” “clergy’s insensitivity to lay 
ministry,” ‘“‘what can I do to serve 
the Protestant Episcopal Church over- 
seas?”, European Christion Church 
cares only about its own “chaplain- 
ey. 

On Saturday morning the role-play- 
ing aspect of the parish life confer- 
ence was put into effect. Three 
“problems” were selected to be acted 
out by the participants: (1) “How 
Can I Be A Good Guest?”, (2) “How 
To Reconcile Conflicts Between Fam- 
ily Responsibility and Overseas Serv- 
ice” and (3) “How Can I Get ‘In’ a 
Local Church?” 

By far the most striking of the 
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“dramas” concerned the conflict be- 
tween family responsibility and over- 
seas service. In it emerged a char- 
acter, “Clara,” a disgruntled wife 
whose problems were discussed for 
the rest of the day. 


A study of the criticism requested 
at the close of the weekend reveals 
that many felt the seminar bogged 
down in discussions that followed this 
skit and a further extension of the 
skit in the form of a dialogue between 
the base chaplain and “Clara's” hus- 
band. The problems of overseas 
churchmanship seem to have been 
lost completely in the sea of what 
one participant described vocally as 
“non-directed psychology.” 

Another wrote that he felt that time 
could have been better spent by a 
more direct approach. In sum, criti- 
cism seemed to center on an aspect 
of Americon education much under 
fire today: The over-emphasis on 
technique and too little concern with 
content. It took too long to get 
through the method to the heart of 
the matter, two participants wrote. 
One felt that the conference ended 
where it should have started. It was 
“anticlimactic,” said another. 


However, the majority of the “con- 
sultants” was pleased, in one degree 
or another. “Group dynamics” were 
seriously questioned as the proper 
approach if other “Seminars in Over- 
seas Service” are to be held. 

Still, all agreed that a good start 
had been made. At a follow-up meet- 
ing Mr. Eastman, after going over the 
post-meeting reaction sheets, pre- 
sented five areas of concern which 
he felt should be introduced into the 
curriculum of future seminars: (1) 
An honest distillation of the Christian 
faith, (2) some fairly accurate pic- 
tures from a Christian vantage point 
of what is going on in the world, (3) 
"What is my place as a layman in 
the whole scope of the Church's min- 
istry?”, (4) area lectures, including 
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summaries of great world religions 
and (5) practical problems. 

A further request was made of the 
participants to help with the progress 
of the program—that is, to supply 
“nominations” for a permanent steer- 
ing committee for “Seminars in Over- 
seas Service’ and also for sponsors 
who would lend their names to the 
enterprise. 


And so Episcopalians have begun 
to formulate their answer to the 
charges—admittedly exaggerated—in 
“The Ugly American.” But more im- 
portant, Episcopalians have started a 
program of reaching out to Church 
people abroad in order to alert them 
to their opportunities for Christian 
witness. 


“There are two tales worth telling about the impact of the Western 
oil industry on the Middle East. The first is a success story; and is 
that of the many material benefits which, quite apart from money 
payments to governments, the oil companies have brought to the 
local peoples in the shape of health, housing, new skills, literacy and 
the like. The second is a case history. It tells how peoples once 


great, but later dispirited by poverty and centuries of imperialism, 


yearn for a return of self-confidence, and for marks of esteem from 
foreigners. Into their touchy midst comes an industry capable of 
earning them great wealth, but at the price of using sciences and 
making investments that are right outside their scope. So that their 
one great material asset has to be taken care of by foreigners, and 
their complex deepens.” 

(Elizabeth Monroe, reviewing Desert Enterprise by David H. Finnie 

in the New Republic) 


The Church of Silence 


(Continued from page 7) 


air. My shoulder ached from the por- 
ter's bar. I asked myself how I could 
last the last hour before noon. The 
baskets had seemed so light that 
morning: I had been able to climb 
the slope in one gallop, but soon I 
was able to take only slow, slanting 
steps. I descended with precaution, 
and tried to conserve my energy. In- 
tellectuals are not cut out for this 
kind of work. 

In the morning the foremen (work- 
ers chosen by ourselves for our re- 
spective districts) came to assign 
each of us our daily task. With a 
cord they measured a rectangle. Each 
worker was to dig the ground about 
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four feet deep. The ditches were dug 
by evening. The earth was muddy 
and heavy; the amount transported 
by each worker could easily be 
measured, almost to the number of 
baskets he could carry away. 


No curses were heard. Sometimes 
a Communist song arose; we sang 
them a great deal. Some were 
learned at the evening courses, and 
soon swept through the countryside. 
Some were fascinating, like those of 
the operetta ’Pei-mae-niu.” 


Some of the workers around me 
were completely naked. No one paid 
any attention to them. There were 
no women or girls near the work 
camps. 


Noon rang out on an old bell, ta- 
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* ken from some demolished temple. 
We washed ourselves a litile in a 
m nearby pool and went to the farm, 
» carrying out little baskets. We went 
in long lines past large cauldrons, 
= where kitchen workers filled our cups 
with yellow millet, boiled in water. 
¥ We sat down on the ground, and 
‘comrades from the same _ district 
» would share dirty vegetables and 
) fresh bits of garlic. The big eaters 
| succeeded in polishing off four cups, 
but I could scarcely finish two, al- 
| though I knew how to use the chop 
| sticks. We also drank one or two 
i cups of water in which the millet had 
| been boiled. After a little rest we 
§ went back to work. In the middle of 
the afternoon they again brought us 
_ hot water to drink and in the evening 
' we had another meal that was similar 
| to the one at noon. 


Before we went to bed, we sang; I 
took my flute, we told stories; they 
/ asked me for all kinds of explana- 
| tions about Catholicism. The com- 
| rades called me You-fou-ze, a familiar 
name, equivalent to Felix. When I 
_ said my prayers, they would come 
| over to sit around me. Formerly they 
had shown me reverence; now they 
| loved me. The first night I was, like 
the rest of them, under the beautiful 
| stars, but the next night, on the sug- 
_ gestion of the comrades, two fore- 
men intervened to obtain a place for 
me on the furnace bed of the farm. 
There I slept between two rough 
workers, on the flag-stones of the 
platform, covered by a blanket. 


The gigantic effort to reconstruct 
our country kept us constantly alert, 
in a physical community which 
laughed and suffered with one heart. 
I do not want to speak of the fear. 
That was present everywhere, but 
was never mentioned; it was an area 
of understanding to which we were 
not allowed to allude. That sorrow 
in the silence of the soul must be al- 
lowed to die! 
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Violated Consciences 


I think that a complete analysis of 
that state of soul is extremely com- 
plex. It would require a lengthy 
demonstration, based on attentive re- 
search carried on by experts in psy- 
cology. But I assure you that at the 
moment when this transformation 
took place in me, I was extremely 
conscious of it, and that I knew very 
well that I was helping and sharing 
in one of the most important events 
of modern history. 

Yes, I confess to you in all frank- 
ness: I participated in that monstrous 
lie which is the daily life of the 
masses whose conscience has been 
violated. 

This immense tragedy is absolutely 
indescribable. In the first phase 
there is the sparkle, scarcely visible, 
of true martyrs. Carried off by the 
whirlwind of great events, they 
passed almost unnoticed. Some mar- 
tyrdoms have been glorious; they 
will be remembered. But silence 
rapidly followed and the great com- 
edy was played out. 

We knew what the Communist 
leaders had done against the Church. 
We knew that they hated religion as 
"the opium of the people.” Never- 
theless, we showed them respect, we 
sang in their honor, we hailed their 
speeches, we celebrated the new 
popular holidays. 

Catholic priest of the diocese of 
Ning-hsia, vicar of Linhe, on the first 
of May, 1951, I marched in the pa- 
rade with a red flag. On the flag 
it said "Long live President Mao-Tse- 
Tung and the Chinese Republic.” I 
raised the flag every time I cried out 
a slogan. There were slogans in 
honor of Stalin and Lenin, who I 
knew perfectly well were determined 
enemies of all that was dearest to me 
in the world. I paraded before the 
Communist authorities, I sang the 
military chants of the Red Army with 
all my might. 
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The following day I participated in 
a people’s street dance. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous. Someone asked me, 
“Bren't you a Catholic priest any 
more?” I answered, “Yes, I’m still a 
priest.” He asked “Can priests also 
do the people’s dance for the new 
year?” I answere “Have you forgot- 
ten the ten commandments of God 
and the six commandments of the 
Church? Are the popular dances for- 
bidden? Love the will of God, then 
do as you please.” He then asked, 
"In that case you don't disapprove of 
the attitude of the Chinese priests 
and nuns?” I said plainly, “How can 
you think of such a thing? They are 
your priests and your nuns. They 
have vowed their lives to Jesus. They 
have done this for you. Did you 
think that it was cowardice on their 
part? You will never be able to show 
them enough devotion and love. My 
heart is exactly as theirs. Our bish- 
op Wang knows all this and loves us 
more than his own brothers and sis- 
ters. Go away and don't forget what 
I said.” 


The morning of May 3rd brought 
meetings against the reactionaries. 
There were harangues against bad 
functionaries of the past regime (and 
we knew there were some) and 
against the bad rich (where could 
they not be found?) Toward noon 
we were brought together to a great 
square where about 10,000 were as- 
sembled before a platform. This 
matter was too important for anyone 
to think of dinner! The meeting last- 
ed more than four hours, and no one 
could rise during the whole time. 


After introductory remarks and 
military songs, the guilty were 
brought in. They hands were tied 


behind their backs and their heads 
were bent; they were not permitted 
to look at their accusers. There was 
no defense, no lawyer, no examina- 
tion of evidence. The accusations 
were vulgar and shameful. I believe 
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more than 99% of those present were 
disgusted with the process. But who 
does not remember the popular 
cruelty of these people during the 
persecutions against the Christians? 
And who does not remember the 
cruelty of civilized peoples—the treat- 
ment of Negroes and the gas cham- 
bers of Auschwitz? 


In the talks of the Red spokesmen 
mention was often made of the opium 
trade, the luxurious life of foreigners 
in the foreign concessions, the humil- 
iating situation of this great country 
which had sent 200,000 workers to 
the European front in 1914-18 and had 
not even received in exchange the 
German areas in Chinese territory. 


Between two ranks of arrogant 
soldiers the lamentable handful of 
ruined rich men were marched. 
Everything went quickly. The crowd 
pressed forward, overflowing the 
ruined ramparts. The human ava- 
lanche halted on a vague terrain, 
dotted with dusty tombs and an ig- - 
noble monument to the victory over 
the Japanese. The condemned were 
line up; there were bursts of fire, and 
three by three the bodies sank to the 
ground. 


Among those executed there was 
one of my Christians, a former may- 
or, who never made his Easter duty. 
From far away I gave him absolution 
in articulo sub conditione. . . . The 
crowd surrounded the bodies and I 
saw feet stamp on the ground that 
was covered with blood. The par- 
ents of my mayor Wang came with 
a wagon to take away his body; his 
skull was broken and his face was 
unrecognizable. “I will offer Mass 
tomorrow morning for the repose of 
his soul.” The daughter looked at me 
with savage eyes. She recognized 
me. Her smile was of an unspeak- 
able sadness, “Thank you, priest.” I 
went back to my little lodgings to 
prays... 

“No, I can no longer find a guide 


for myself in this total confusion. 
‘How easy it would be to shut myself 
up in this room to pray and study 
. . - But I want to continue to live the 
life of this people. I want to partici- 
pate in the monstrous evolution of 
|these 600,000,000 men. I want to feel 
‘in my soul and my body their bit- 
‘terness and their contradictions, the 
Tape and the mutilation of con- 
sciences.” 


Judge Not and You Will 
Not Be Judged 


It is now three and a half years 


‘vague knowledge of what has hap- 
pened in the intervening years. 

I remember the indignation I felt 
when I departed: the free world 
' doesn’t know what has taken place. 
Free men, who have not undergone 
| this spiritual violation, do not under- 
stand the indecisive and confused 
| messages that come from behind the 
| bamboo curtain. 

Unhappily, I myself have already 
the glutting effect of 
I have al- 


: 
| undergone 


_freedom’s accomplices. 
/most become accustomed to its lux- 


-ury and easy life. I find that it is 
very natural to wear my priestly at- 
tire and not to see around me 
those qrrogont and insulting faces. I 
buy a train ticket without thinking of 
authorizations from the district repre- 
sentative, the village leader, or the 
chief of police—those three unavoid- 
able Communist permissions. Ac- 
cordingly, I am now living in the 
bourgeois complicity of happy men 
who do not think about suffering in 
union with their brother martyrs. 


Nevertheless, in the depths of my 
conscience, there is a very stubborn 
attitude, which always prevents me 
from judging the position of the 
Chinese priests—an attitude of com- 
plicity and humiliation, of bitter com- 
promise and miserable suffering. 

When I read some correspondent'’s 
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‘since I left China. I have only a 
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account, when I listen to some travel- 
er’s story from Red China, I know 
very well that these priests have not 
told the truth. They have not be- 
trayed their flock; they have not re- 
vealed to spies that place in their 
hearts and in the hearts of their peo- 
ple, where they hide the disgusts and 
the hopes that they cannot reveal. 


I beg you not to judge the journa- 
lists. They have done what they 
could to discover the truth. How 
could they know that they have been 
the dupes of such a complex situa- 
tion? How could they understand 
what goes on in the soul of these 
masses whose conscience has been 
so abused? Why would they suspect 
that all the priests whom they ques- 
tioned—all of them, from first to last 
—have lied, have hidden the truth, 
have pronounced words that have 
been learned by heart, words that are 
empty of meaning, which are devoid 
of everything, even the scars of the 
rape. 

The newspaper men cannot know 
what goes on in the Catholic Church 
in Communist countries. Even you 
cannot feel what is in my heart, de- 
spite the effort that I make to give 
you my thought . . . because your 
heart has not been attacked. 

I beg you not to judge the priests. 
They are guarding their flock, they 
are suffering with them. They perse- 
vere in the faith in the midst of con- 
ditions of which no simple tourist has 
any idea. They bear witness for 
God, for Christ, for the Catholic 
Church! For the vast majority, they 
maintain the purity of their vocation, 
while on all sides they are solicited, 
mocked, humiliated, tempted. They 
continue to dispense the sacraments, 
at the cost of so many sacrifices! 

Do you know what it costs today, 
for a priest in Mongolia, to succeed 
in obtaining a bottle of wine for 
Mass? Do you remember Graham 
Greene's The Power and The Glory? 
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. . Dramas take place under the 
noses of journalists, of which they 
know nothing; it all goes on behind 
the scenes. Poor priests who are de- 
prived of everything! They have lost 
their breviaries, their sacred vest- 
ments, their books of spiritual read- 
ing, their manuals of theology, litur- 
gy, morals. They are in a situation 
where it is impossible for them to 
know of any announcements of Rome. 
They learn the truth from graments 
that have been deformed, that have 
no appearance of veracity, after be- 
ing told that “a capitalistic political 
message of the collaborator with 
America, the brigand of the Vatican,” 
is going the rounds. There are truths 
which are sublime for pure eyes and 
for hearts at peace. They make no 
impressions on eyes that are veiled 
and on hearts that have been violat- 
ed. 

We are not dealing here with a 
distinction between ‘Progressives” 
and non-Progressives. That Professor 
whom I mentioned at the beginning 
of my article met too many priests 
for us to be able to call them all 
renegades. It is simply a question of 
priests whose conscience has been 
violated. I tell you that they have all 
undergone this suffering, with and 
because of their flock. 


I wish only that the journalists and 
the ministers would stop interrogating 
the priests of China. If you interro- 
gate them, you are asking them to 
lie. But to oblige a martyr to offer 
a lie is to make a mockery of his 
martyrdom. 

You would not want this witness 
to bear his testimony before a jour- 
nalist. Besides, what testimony can 
he offer? Do you want to hear him 
say, “Yes, the government persecutes 
us.” Do you think the testimony of a 
true martyr takes this form? 

The Christian martyr ought to bear 
witness to Christ and his Church. 

But we do not permit him to bear 
this witness. Or rather, he is obliged 
to bear this witness, while persever- 
ing in his vocation and continuing to 
be a priest. And he is giving his 
testimony wiih a magnificent hero- 
ism. Its brilliance is a continual 
source of exasperation and anger for 
the men of the Party. 

But this testimony will always re- 
main hidden from newspaper men 
and official visitors coming from 
abroad. From the bottom of . my 
heart my wish is that no minister or 
journalist ever succeed in penerating 
this mystery. For thanks to this mys- 
tery, the Catholic faith will not die 
in Communist China. (End) 


Forgive Us Our Civilization 


(Continued from page 11) 
gressed, forgetting that the very con- 


cept of progress demands investiga- 
tion particularly as regards the ques- 
tions, In what? ond To what? It is 
still the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, for scholars to compile mono- 
graphs and treatises on all sort of 
subjects, be it the history of art, or 
education, or philosophy, dealing 
with these disciplines as if they had 
existed and developed only in Eur- 
ope; there were and still are those 
who, as Henri Cordier said, ‘wrote 
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the history of their little world while 
they believed that they were setting 
forth the history of the world as a 
whole’; and if we consider that one 
particular American form of educa- 
tion that deliberately aims at laying 
deep foundations for the acculturation 
of its students, it will be found that 
of its ‘hundred best books’ no single 
one, other than the Bible, was written 
east of Suez. Under such conditions, 
how can there be any fruitful culture 
contact, or any common recognition 
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of the first principles on which all 
true civilizations rest? There are still 
‘men like Christopher Dawson for 
whom ‘the future of Western culture’ 
and ‘the fate of humanity’ are one 
and the same thing. The net result 
_ of all this is that an inevitable “fra- 
ternization’ is taking place, but only 
' on the lowest levels of reference, and 
to the detriment of all the cultures in- 
' volved. 


With respect to literacy, further; 
| one would have supposed that it is of 
the first importance to be able to 
_ speak cne’s language well, to be able 
/ to understand what is well said in it, 
'-and of secondary, however great, 
importance to be able to read it. I 
do not think anyone would maintain 
that the first result has been attained 
_ by universal compulsory elementary 
education anywhere; on the other 
hand, very many competent witness- 
es have assured us that—for example 
in Scotland, Ceylon, and in remote 
islands of the Pacific—the illiterate 
are typically masters of their lan- 
guage, using a very rich vocabulary 
no mere ‘Basic,’ such as had to be in- 
vented for the benefit of Harvard 
students — with perfect competence. 
One must add to this that in illiterate 
cultures everywhere one finds amaz- 
ing powers of memory and the recit- 
ers are often able to repeat a tradi- 
tional literature that would fill many 
printed volumes; and it can hardly be 
overlooked that a too great reliance 
upon books ‘of reference’ often means 
that though one knows where to find 
a thing, one does not know the thing 
itself, or that the literate peoples are 
only too apt to treat their ‘hundred 
best books’ in this way only as books 
of ‘reference.’ As Plato long ago 
pointed out, literacy may mean no- 
thing better than a lazy man’s sub- 
stitute for recollection. All this should 
convince us that statistics of illiteracy 
are of no real value whatever as a 
test of the profundity of cultures; and 
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that to impose literacy on culture, 
merely for its own sake, may be, as 
it has often been, the means of de- 
stroying rather than extending the 
culture itself. 


In any case, in a country like India, 
where education has been based 
upon a definite conception of the 
meaning and purpose of life and di- 
rected more towards the acquisition 
cf wisdom than to the conquest of 
nature, an estimate of culture in 
terms of literacy would be singularly 
inappropriate; for there in the most 
cultured circles oral instruction is 
still preferred to book learning, and— 
always ignoring those who have been 
made more or less ‘English in tastes, 
opinions, morals, and intellect’/—there 
is full and general agreement with 
Plato that for the communication of 
really serious matters writing is no 
proper medium, and only the vital 
relationship that subsists as between 
a master and disciple is adequate. 
This relationship, indeed, in which the 
disciple is born again of his master 
more really than he was of his own 
parents, is basic to the whole Indian 
concept of a spiritual education; it is 
one now hardly even conceivable in 
the West, where an education is any 
subject can be bought or sold, the 
pupil renders no personal service to 
his teacher, and the latter is not 
ashamed to be paid for his teaching. 
There are, perhaps, no dogmas with 
which a Hindu would more heartily 
agree than these of Cicero’s, that ‘all 
the precepts of philosophy refer to 
life,’ and that ‘wisdom is the art of 
living’; and it would be argued, no 
doubt, if the question arose, that in- 
asmuch as philosophy is no longer 
taught in Western universities as a 
serious subject, but only as the his- 
tory of opinions, no great harm can 
be done by what has been rather 
harshly called a casting of false 
pearls before real swine, or in French 
more gently, ‘vulgarization’: it all 
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hangs together in a civilization based 
on a concept of the ‘conquest of na- 
ture’ that many would describe as a 
‘sinning against nature. As Van 
Straelen says, ‘we have become mere 
cogs in the great machines .. . I see 
those seething crowds ...I pity them 
as poor slaves .. . who do not know 
other leisure than a kind of “canned” 
entertainment put before them by 
commercial-minded people in smoky 
and unhealthy surroundings. And we 
call all this progress, development, 
civilization, and we look down upon 
the industrialized areas of the earth’s 
surface as backward countries in- 
habited by inferior races .. . stag- 
nant and unchanging,’ — as if any 
change, whether for better or worse, 
ought to be admired. This is the 
life, this is the Utopia that a Vice- 
President of the United States lately 
endorsed when he spoke of this as a 
nation that will have ‘the privilege 
to help younger (!) nations get start- 
ed on the path of industrialism.' How 
much more realistic were the English- 
man’s words who said that ‘however 
individuals may suffer, progression in 
line with the manufacturing enter- 
prise of civilization must be allowed 
free course’; he knew, at least, that 
‘civilization’ and the happiness of 
‘individuals’ may mean two very dif- 
ferent things. 

On the other hand, of the Canary 
Islands, where physical conditions 
make mechanization impossible, Ed- 


win Herrin comments, “Here you 
have what the whole (modern) 
world is waiting for ... the paradise 


of the small man!’ And that is the 
view of the Pasha of Marrakesh who 
‘does not want the incredible Ameri- 
can way of life,’ Mahatma Gandi's 
(who ‘sees in us a society which has 
enslaved itself to the machine, and 
is in actual process of being de- 
stroyed by its own creation’) and 
Bharatan Kumarappa’s (a kind of 
Indian Jean Giono) and the view of 
many other Indians, and of many 
Anglo-Saxons, other than those words 
I have quoted. Why do you think 
that, as Rabindranath Tagore said, 
‘there is no people in the whole of 
Asia that does not look upon Europe 
with fear and suspicion’? Do you 
think our fears and suspicions are 
only of political and not also of eco- 
nomic and cultural, or even of reli- 
gious dominations? One of the great- 
est tragedies of the last hundred and 
fifty years has been the falling of 
‘white shadows over Southern Seas’: 
and now, you, who live by ‘bread 
alone,’ are proposing to make new 
settlements throughout the Pacific— 
to safeguard yourselves from those 
of the Asiatics who have followed 
most closely on the ways of Western 
‘progress’! Consider that for every 
responsibility that you assume un- 
asked it holds that ‘inasmuch as ye 
have done unto one of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.’ Wherever you may 
go, think of yourselves never as mas- 
ters, never even as schoolmasters, 
but as guests, and act accordingly; 
ask for hospitality, but do not de- 
mand ‘the sincerest flattery.’ (End) 


Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth: for I 


am God, and there is none else. 


(Isaiah 45:22) 
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Two Missionary Methods 


(Continued from page 26) 


_ began a long speech on behalf of his 
' plan. He was very eager about it 
_ because he was himself a native of 
_ the place and a leading Churchman 


there. Thereupon the missionary 
broke in and cut him short abruptly. 


| His argument, this time, was conclu- 


sive. “Well, anyhow,” he said, “it 
is our building, it is not your build- 


| ing, and we will not let you have it 


for the purpose.” 
IL. 


The second was in charge of a 
much smaller district. He began by 
approaching his bishop with a re- 
quest that the usual grant given for 
the upkeep of his mission station 
might be withdrawn. He desired that 
his own salary and the salaries of his 
three native catechists might be paid 
them but no more. “If,” he said, “we 
need money for any purpose, we will 
apply for it, explaining what we can 
do, what we propose to do, and what 
help we need, and you, if you think 
good, can help us out of mission 
funds. But I shall keep no mission 
accounts, for I shall never keep any 
mission money in my hands.” 

At the direction of his bishop, and 
as part of a diocesan scheme, he 
caused a council to be elected by the 
four little churches in his district, and 
he used that council. If anything 
needed to be done in any of the 
churches, either the congregation 
found out the need for itself, or the 
missionary suggested the need until 
the congregation felt it. When they 
recognized the need, they met as a 
congregation to discuss it (if the 
missionary was present, he was pres- 
ent; if he was not, he was not), and 
to consider what they could do to 
supply it. If they could supply it, 
they did so without any further ques- 
tion, and when the missionary came 
round they displayed their work with 
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pride and were duly congratulated. 
If they needed help, they instructed 
their representatives to go to the Dis- 
trict Council to appeal for them. The 
representatives appeared at the coun- 
cil, and set forth the case, and said 
how much the local Church could 
guarantee towards the expense and 
how much they needed. 


The District Council had a small 
fund in the hands of its treasurer 
from which, if it approved of the 
scheme, it voted a grant. If that was 
not enough to supply the need, the 
missionary then reported the matter 
to the bishop: ‘The local Church 
wants such and such things done. It 
is prepared to subscribe so much; 
the District Council is prepared to 
subscribe so much; they still need so 
much. I think the local subscription 
is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that the people really are in earnest 
about it (or are not, as the case 
might be). I think the District Coun- 
cil grant is sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that the council is agreed 
that the work ought (or ought not, as 
the case might be) to be done. Can 
you supply the deficiency?” If the 
money was given, it was handed over 
to the District Council, which then 
gave it with its own grant to the local 
Church, and the work was done, and 
there an end. 


At first this caused great amaze- 
ment amongst the people. A local 
Church wanted a school. The people 
appealed to the missionary and 
asked him to found one in their vil- 
lage. They said, ‘‘We want a school.” 
“Then why don't you get one?” was 
the answer. They were astonished. 
“What?” they said, “how can we get 
one?” “How do your heathen neigh- 
bors get their children taught?” 
“They subscribe together and invite 
a teacher.” ‘Well, why don’t you do 
that?” “But that has never been done. 
The missionary has always found the 
teacher.” “I cannot help that. I do 
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not see why I should find your 
teachers. I have no teachers; you 
have. Is there not among you a sin- 
gle man who can teach a few little 
boys to read and write and say their 
catechism?” “But may we do that?” 
“Of course, why not?” “But how shall 
we pay him?” “Look here,” said the 
missionary, “you go away and think 
it out and talk it over. See what you 
can do and then come and report to 
me, and perhaps I will give you a 
subscription out of my own pocket, if 
you are in difficulties.” (Here he 
made a mistake; he ought to have 
told them to report to the District 
Council: but it was his first case, and 
he had not himself thought things 
out.) So they went away, and in due 
course the school was begun. It cost 
the missionary about £1. 


He said little about the Church, the 
Body, Unity; he always acted as if 
the Church, the Body, the Unity was 
a reality. He treated the Church as 
a Church. He declined to treat indi- 
vidual members of the body as mere 
individuals. Before he reached the 
district there had been grievous 
troubles and disturbances, great per- 
secutions, and afflictions. In fear of 
their lives some of the Christians had 
fallen away. They did not indeed, 
so far as I know, practise heathen 
rites, but they did not come to church 
and they were unwilling to be openly 
associated with the Christian congre- 
gation. The missionary did not 
search out these people. He address- 
ed himself to the Church. He pointed 
out to the Church the great danger in 
which these lapsed Christians were, 
and how serious were the evils which 
might result from their continued im- 
penitence. He reminded the Chris- 
tians that they formed the permanent 
element in the Church, and that the 
good name of the Church was of vital 
importance to them. He asked them 
what steps they proposed to take, and 
he left them to decide what they 
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thought ought to be done. They ap- 
pointed certain of their number to 
visit the lapsed Christians, in order 
to set before them the dangers of 
their state and to ask them to decide 
on which side they would stand: with 
the Church for Christ, or with the 
heathen. They sent out their repre- 
sentatives with prayer. They re 
ceived their report with thanksgiving. 
In a few days most of the lapsed 
were restored to the Church. 


One case was of a more difficult 
character. In the height of the per- 
secution a prominent member of the 
Church had driven away his son's 
wife, and had contracted for him a 
marriage with the daughter of one of 
the leaders of the persecuting so- 
ciety. This had happened more than 
two years before the missionary ar- 
rived in the district. For two years 
the offence had been passed over in 
silence. The offender and his son 
were both still Christians in name. As 
soon as the missionary found this out 
he called the Church together. Again 
he urged upon the Christians the 
grievous and palpable danger of con- 
doning such an offense. Again he 
left them to consider what ought to 
be done. After a time the catechist, 
and one or two other members of the 
Church, came to tell him that the 
Church was agreed that the offenders 
ought to be excommunicated publicly. 
To that he replied that it was not 
within the power of the local Church 
to excommunicate any member. All 
that they could do was to forward 
their resolution to the bishop with the 
request that he would take action in 
the case. He said that he was quite 
willing to write to the bishop for the 
Church in that sense. So he did. But 
in the meanwhile he met the offender 
and told him what the Church was 
doing. The offender came to see 
him. He was much _ disturbed. 
“Why.” he said, “cannot you act as 
your predecessors have always act- 


d? Before, if anyone did anything 
iwrong, the priest wrote a letter to the 
tbishop, the bishop wrote a letter to 
‘the Church, the letter was read out 
in Church, the man stayed away, and 
Lafter that no more was said about it. 
Why cannot you do that? Why do 
{you stir up all the Christians in such 
}matters?” The missionary answered 
jthat public notorious offences con- 
icerned, not only the priest-in-charge 
‘and the bishop, but the whole Church, 
‘and that it was right that the Church 
f should act in such cases as a body. 
{But what con I do?” asked the man. 
“T cannot bear this.” The missionary 
replied that he did not know, but that 
: he thought that if the man was truly 
} penitent, and made public confession 
| in the Church, and then published his 
confession in the city, so that the 
name of the Church was cleared, then 
the Christians might be satisfied and 
| that he might remain in the Church 
as a penitent, until the Hand of God 
/ made clear the way for his full res- 
toration. Thereupon the mon depart- 
|ed. Afterwards the missionary met 
his catechist and told him what he 
| had said, and asked him whether he 
| thought the Christians would be satis- 
| fied with such an act of penitence. 
“It is of no importance,” answered 
the catechist, “what they think. Such 
a thing has never been done since 
the world began. Whatever he may 
do, he will not do that.” Yet he did. 
| It is one thing to be excommunicated 
by a foreign bishop, it quite another 
'/ to be excommunicated by one’s 
_ neighbours. The whole Church was 
in a ferment. Many of the Christians 
were connected by family ties vrith 
the offenders. They took the matter 
seriously to heart. Prayers went up 
to God night and day from individu- 
als and from the whole Church. The 
offender read out in Church a con- 
fession couched in the simplest and 
most definite terms. In it he confessed 
that he had committed such an of- 
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fence, that his action was contrary to 
the laws of God and the Church, that 
he was persuaded that salvation was 
to be found in Christ in communion 
with His Church, and that thence 
forward he would endeavour to con- 
form his life to the Law of God. He 
went out with two or three of the 
leaders of the Church and posted that 
confession on the four gates of the 
city. 

Soon the missionary learnt that the 
secret of success in his work lay in 
dealing with the Church as a body. 
When questions arose he had but one 
answer, “Tell it to the Church.” A 
man came to him one day with a 
long tale of persecution. His land- 
mark, he said, had been removed by 
a heathen neighbour who, not content 
with robbing him, was accusing him 
of the very offence which he himself 
had committed. The injured Christian 
begged for assistance against his ad- 
versary. The only answer that he 
received was, "Tell it to the Church.” 
Eventually he did so. After service 
one Sunday morning, he rose and 
said, “I have business for the 
Church.” All gave him a_ patient 
hearing whilst he poured out his tale. 
Then an old farmer in the congrega- 
tion rose and asked: “Has your ad- 
versary taken the case into court?” 
“No, but he threatens to do so.” 
“Then I propose that we adjourn 
this matter until he carries out his 
threat.” Not another word was said. 
Some weeks later the same man 
came to say that his enemy had now 
taken the case into court and to ap- 
peal for help. Again, an old man 
arose: “I think that we had better 
not consider this matter any more.” 
Again the sentence was received in 
silence. In that silence the whole 
Church had condemned their brother. 
They held him to be in the wrong. 
A question which might have per- 
plexed and troubled a foreigner, one 
in which he might easily have made 
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a serious mistake, was settled. No 
Christian in the congregation would 
have dared to tell a foreign priest 
that the man was wrong. None would 
have dared to advise him not to give 
his countenance to another. But none 
was ready to uphold the evil himself, 
none need break that silence of con- 
demnation. They all knew every de- 
tail of the case, details which none 
would have ventured to utter even in 
private. The aged, respectable lead- 
er, illiterate, ignoront in many ways, 
dull though he might be, in the coun- 
cil of the Church found his voice and 
fulfilled a duty which would have 
tried the wisdom of the best educated 
and best instructed teacher. 


Very soon the Church began to 
realize itself. Sunday after Sunday 
the congregation sat discussing ques- 
tions of Church order, or instructing 
one another in the faith. Most often 
the missionary could not himself be 
present, and often when he might 
have been present, he felt that it was 
wise to leave his people to thresh 
out their questions and difficulties in 
their own way, and to report to him 
their decisions, or to send their ques- 
tions to him, if they wanted his ad- 
vice. He was not afraid that they 
would make serious mistakes or take 
hasty action behind his back. The 
more he retired from them, the more 
they turned to him in case of need, 
the more they sought his advice, the 
more they told him their plans, the 
more they saved him from difficulties. 
One day, on his return from an out- 
lying village, he was met by his cate- 
chist with the familiar question: ‘Do 
you know what we have been doing 
to-day?” “No. What have you been 
doing?” “We have adopted a baby.” 
The children of a poor Christian play- 
ing in the fields had heard a cry. See- 
ing no one near, they searched about 
till they discovered a box lightly cov- 
ered with soil, from which the cry 
came. They broke it open and found 
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a young baby. They took it home to 
He, poor man, was ut- - 


their father. 


terly unable to satisfy another mouth. . 


So next Sunday he went to church 
and told his tale. Thereupon the 
Christians decided to give it into the 
care of one of their number and to 


pay her a weekly dole for its main- » 


tenance. It was baptized with a 
name which in English means “one 
who has obtained love.” When the 
missionary heard this he was glad. 
If he had not taught the people to 
"Tell it to the Church,” the baby 
might have been put down on his 
doorstep, and he might have been 
driven to begin the foundation of a 
costly ‘Foundlings’ Home.” But hap- 
pily for him, the Church had learnt 
to manage its own business. 


Sometimes it was his part to sug- 
gest the doing of charity. One day 
the catechist told him that the hus- 
band of a poor woman was dead, 
and the family was hard put to it to 
arrange the funeral. “Get so and so 
to bring the case before the Church.” 
After the meeting the missionary 
asked the catechist what the Church 
had done. The Church had sub- 
scribed so much. “Is that enough?” 
“Barely.” Then the missionary, too, 
as a member of the Church, could 
subscribe. He was not outside the 
Church. He could act with the 
Church, but not instead of, or with- 
out it. 


All this may sound very trivial. 
But yet it led the catechist to see the 
hope of a native Church before him 
as a reality more clearly than all the 
teaching which he had received. And 
he learnt that lesson in three months. 
All the matters recorded here hap- 
pened in less than six months, and he 
and many other had grasped the 
truth of the situation long before the 
end of that time. One day he came 
into the missionary’s house with a 
question. “Do you know what you 
are doing, sir?” “Yes, answered the 


mam doing.” ‘Well, sir, if you go on 
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dmissionary, “I think that I know; butI like this you will found a native 
fshould like to know what you think Church.” 


(End) 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE. By 
.M. A. C. Warren. Morehouse-Barlow 
tCompany. 160 pp. $2.50. 

i Subtitled "Six Studies in Missionary 

| Opportunity,” this unusual book pre- 

‘sents in original form the lectures 

igiven by Dr. Warren at the College 

,of Preachers in Washington in 1958, 

junder the sponsorship of the Over- 

iseas Mission Society. The author 

‘needs no introduction to the readers 

Jof this journal. 

| As its title suggests, the book is 

‘concerned with an analysis of the 

/missionary challenge confronting the 

contemporary Church. Dr. Warren's 

concept of challenge signifies not 

‘simply conflict (between men, ideas 

and nations) but moreover the source 

}of an “inner inspiration for life.” The 
scientist, for example, challenged by 
| his ignorance, refuses to acquiesce in 

| it, scorns delights and lives laborious 

| days until the moment when discov- 
ery is made. Thus while the Church 

‘is locked in critical combat with the 

‘forces of the world, out of this very 
conflict comes a new understanding 

of and will to fulfill the eternal mis- 

sion. 

_ There is, first of all, the challenge 
presented by the vast political and 
social upheavals in Asia and Africa: 
“the challenge of the unloved to be 
received into a relationship of esteem; 
... of the rebellious to be allowed to 
enjoy partnership; ... of the newly 
free to be treated as truly free; ... 
of the unsure to be granted assur- 
ance; ... of the now self-respecting 
to be granted the respect of others; 

. of those who want to forget the 
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past to be confirmed in their belief 
in the future.” 

In the light of a radically changing 
world, there is the challenge to re- 
think and reshape traditional mission- 
ary methods and forms: “The com- 
mon assumption is that the institu- 
tional framework of the Church is 
adequate and that all that is called 
for as regards mission is some tinker- 
ing with the ways in which the mis- 
sionary work of the Church happens 
to be organized. If we looked a little 
more clearly and critically at many 
of our assumptions about the Church 
we might well find ourselves with ra- 
ther more flexibility of mind as to 
the variety of means required for the 
discharge of the Church’s primary 
task in the world, which is its mis- 
sionary task.” 

And there is the particular chal- 
lenge to those Christians who call 
themselves Anglicans. In a most in- 
teresting chapter on the missionary 
status of the Anglican Communion, 
the author builds on the 1958 Lam- 
beth Report and outlines opportuni- 
ties created for us by our very weak- 
nesses: too much western influence; 
imperfect witness that the Church is 
a multi-racial community; insufficient 
ordained manpower; inability to use 
the laity; lack of coordination and co- 
operation. 

Finally, the Church in America is 
confronted with a most disturbing 
challenge in the concluding study, 
which is’ entitled provocatively 
enough, “The American Missionary 
Perspective—More particularly that of 
the Episcopal Church, as understood, 
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or possibly misunderstood, by a 
friendly alien.” Every Episcopalian 
who cares about the relevance of his 
Church in today’s world will want to 
give serious thought to the author's 
gentle but profound observations. 


As in all of his writings, Dr. War- 
ren points far beyond his own words 
and ideas by generous quotation from 
and frequent reference to other perti- 
nent books. In reading Challenge and 
Response one finds his perspective 
opening on to that of Seeds of the 
Desert, The Call of the Minaret, 
Scratches on Our Minds. To be called 
into these new worlds of thought pre- 
sents to the reader, perhaps, a final 
challenge. 

If this review is weighted heavily 
on the side of challenge, the book is 
not. Equal attention is given to the 
kind of response, or more accurately, 
the direction of response, necessary to 
meet the challenges of the day. And, 
without doubt, the most crucial re- 
sponse of all will be that of the read- 
ers of this timely, stimulating book it- 
self. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. By A. C. 
Bouquet. Harper and Brothers. 430 
pp. $7.00. 

THE GOSPEL IN DISPUTE. By Ed- 
mund Perry. Doubleday and Com- 
pany. 230 pp. $3.95. 

GLAD ENCOUNTER. By George 
Appleton. Edinburgh House Press. 
Paper. 88 pp. 5/ ($.70). 

One of the liveliest and most com- 
plex challenges to the Christian mis- 
sion, and the one perhaps least un- 
derstood by American churchmen, is 
the current renaissance of the non- 
Christian religions. World faiths such 
as Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam, 
long regarded on the wane by Chris- 
tians, are exploding into a new vital- 
ity that makes them strong mission- 
ary rivals of the Church. There are 
varied reasons for this revival, not 
the least of which has been the effec- 
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tiveness and influence of the Chris- 
tian mission itself. In part it is a 
story of action and reaction. 

If the Church is to respond intelli- 
gently to this challenge, it must be 
thoroughly informed. A number of 
recent books contribute greatly to our 
understanding. Two of them, not re- 
viewed here, should be considered 
prerequisite to any study of the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and the 
other high religions—Kenneth Cragg’s 
The Call of the Minaret and Hendrik 
Kraemer’s latest contribution to the 
question, Religion and the Christian 
Faith. 


Of the three volumes under con- 
sideration here, the weightiest is Dr. 
Bouquet’s The Christian Faith and 
Non-Christian Religions. The author's 
erudition, practical missionary exper- 
ience, and extremely critical eye pro- 
vide a pungent analysis based on 
solid scholarship. He approaches his 
subject both historically and theolo- 
gically in order to give his readers a 
foundation upon which to make valid 
judgments. Particularly helpful is his 
exposition of the Logos doctrine. 


Two timely chapters deal with 
Communism as a religious alternative 
to Christianity, and with the current 
situation in Asia, Africa and America. 
Christian citizens of the latter country 
will find their cheeks reddening as 
they read Dr. Bouquet's critique, but 
his insights are not unfairly drawn 
and ought to lead to some serious re- 
examination on our part. 

While the book is crammed with 
highly valuable material, one would 
like to see it arranged in a more lo- 
gical fashion. An index, which is 
lacking, would have made this an 
even more useful book. But then it 
is not so much a basic text as it is a 
contemporary survey, which endeav- 
ors to promote a particular approach 
to the non-Christian religions. As the 
author says, “If the present work... 
should succeed in stimulating its 


er be lost, but which cannot be fitly 
alued in isolation from other treas- 
ares, then its preparation will not 
have been entirely a vain task.” The 
effort indeed has not been lost. 


The Gospel in Dispute fills a gap 
eft by the volume just reviewed. 
While Dr. Bouquet examines the mo- 
dern religious spectrum from the his- 
torical theologian’s point of view, 
‘Dr. Perry places his study in a Bibli- 
cal setting. 


After a thorough examination of 
‘the Good News as imparted by God's 
‘promise in the Old Testament and by 
‘his Person in the New, Dr. Perry 
idraws sharp comparisons between 
the true Gospel and the religions of 
Biblical Faith (Christianity and Juda- 
ism), the religions of the Biblical God 
(Christianity, Judaism and Islam) 
'and the non-Biblical religions (Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism). That Christian- 
ity should emerge the winner on all 

counts in such a comparison is not 
unexpected, given the author's view- 
point on the study of religions. 


“The Gospel of Jesus Christ,” he 
says, ‘comes to us with a built in pre- 
judgment of all other faiths so that 
we know in advance of our study 
what we must ultimately conclude 
about them. They give meanings to 
life apart from that which God has 
given in the biblical story culminat- 
ing with Jesus Christ, and they or- 
ganize life outside the covenant com- 
munity of Jesus Christ. Therefore, 
devoid of this saving knowledge and 
power of God, these faiths not only 
are unable to bring men to God, they 
actually lead men away from God 
and hold them captive from God.... 
We undertake the study of religions 
in order to convert their adherents to 
faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
. . . Because as Christians we are un- 
der mandate to proclaim the Gospel 
to and make disciples of all peoples, 
we readily confess that our motive 
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for studying their religions is ulterior 
or missionary.” 

This completely honest statement 
probably represents the opinion of a 
majority of missionary-minded Chris- 
tians. While it does not preclude a 
great sensitivity toward and apprecia- 
tion of the world’s other faiths, it does 
proclaim that Christianity alone pos- 
sesses God's truth. Those Christians, 
however, who have serious reserva- 
tions about the Church's mission over- 
seas, because they see it rooted in 
this point of view, will violently dis- 
agree with Dr. Perry. An interesting 
exercise to help any Christian deter- 
mine where he stands would be a 
comparative reading of this well-done 
and valuable book with The Call of 
the Minaret. 

Glad Encounter was reviewed fully 
on the front page of the June edition 
of the Oversea News, so I need not 
duplicate what was said there. This 
small book deserves additional re- 
commendation however, because of 
its brief but forceful presentation of 
the Christian apologetic to the non- 
Christian believer. 

The author defines his purpose in 
the foreword. ‘Beginning with the 
great doctrines of the Christian faith 
this book tries to interpret Jesus Christ 
as good news to men of other reli- 
gions. I believe that the Eternal 
Christ is always at work lighting 
every man, the source of all truth, 
goodness and love. Acceptance of 
this belief involves a new, welcoming 
attitude to men of other faiths, which 
will recognize that God is at work in 
their religions, preparing them for 
the glad encounter with Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour.” (This ap- 
proach mirrors Dr. Cragg's thesis, and 
is an interesting contrast with Dr. 
Perry's.) Mr. Appleton, a British mis- 
sionary figure of stature, fulfills his 
purpose with sparkling clarity. His 
treatment of the Christian belief about 
death is especially fine. 
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One of the chief values of the book 
is the list of suggestions for medita- 
tion and discussion. Here is an excel- 
lent guide for a simple study of what 
makes Christianity unique among the 
religions of the world. 

WHAT MANNER OF LOVE. By 
George F. Tittmann. Morehouse-Bar- 
low Company. 183 pp. $3.75. 

A primary task of every Christian 
in meeting the challenges of the age 
is to know what he believes. The 
glorious corollary is, of course, that 
in faithfully fulfilling his mission he is 
led to an ever deeper understanding 
of who he is and what God wills for 
him. 

If, for example, Kraemer is right in 
predicting the approach of the first 
real encounter between Christianity 
and other great religions, we Chris- 
tians must be worthy of the meeting. 
We must know and live our faith as 
fully as the finest of the Hindus or 
Buddhists or Muslims. As we each 
come thus equipped to challenge the 
others, who knows what God will 
say to us all! 

What Manner of Love is just the 
kind of book to help a new genera- 
tion of Christians appropriate the 
Faith for themselves. Review editor 
George Tittmann’s unique but ortho- 
dox restatement of the Gospel as the 
Love Story of God has both apolo- 


getic and devotional qualities, which 
make a highly potent combination. 
Here is not only the answer to the 
modern Christian’s search for a the- 
ology intelligibly related to the world | 
in which he lives, but also the moti- - 
vation to translate that theology into ) 
action. | 

The kernel of the author's theme is | 
this: The opposite of pride “is not: 
just another virtue, but ‘faith’— the » 
whole Godward direction of the total 
self which we can also call ‘love,’ or 
Cif we make it big enough) ‘grati- 
tude’. The opposite of pride, this fun- 
damental sin of creation, is grateful- 
ness. Might this help us understand 
the Christian dimension of ‘thanks- 
giving’, and the central act of Chris- 
tion worship, ‘eucharist’ (Greek for 
‘thanksgiving’ )?’ Redeemed Chris- 
tian man’s response to God‘s mighty 
acts of love is gratitude. This is the 
ground of this ethic; it is at the heart 
of his worship life; it is the incentive 
for his mission to the world. 

This book, written in a free and 
winsome manner, will be gocd and 
profitable reading for the non-Chris- 
tion, the convert, the young Christian, 
as well as the older Christian who 
has never really grasped the Faith. 
For some it will be the turning point 
of life. 

—Theodore Eastman 


For the first time in its entire history the Christian faith is on the 
brink of a decisive encounter with the other major religious systems 
of the world which are now determined to define the encounter in 


their own terms. 


. . . The missionary inroads of Christian faith into 


these other religions have been made by an offensive church against 


defensive religions. 


Henceforth the Church has to meet a counter- 
offensive by the other religions... . 


(from The Gospel in Dispute by Edmund Perry) 
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